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AS 
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NOTICE. 



The original of the following short work is 
found in the Gesammelte Schriften und Aufsat^e 
of Dr. Mohler, collected, as a monument of affec- 
tion and as a tribute to departed merit, by the 
friend and colleague of the Author, the learned 
Dr. Dollinger. If, whilst we draw the attention 
of our countrymen to one of the brightest lumina- 
ries that ever shed lustre upon the church of their 
fathers, whilst their church formed a portion of the 
Church of Christ, we too can join in offering our 
mite to one from whom religion, as she had re- 
ceived much, expected more, but who was called 
from this earth in the midst of his sacred career, to 
receive the crown of his early labours, our toils 
will have been well repaid. 



ST. EDMUND 8 COLLEGE, 

Feast of the Purification of our Blessed Lady . 

1842. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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St. Anselm belongs in more than one respect to 
that class of distinguished men^ whom the history of 
the Christian Church draws forth from its rich trea- 
suresy and presents to us in all the excellence of their 
personal character. His life was placed in that happy 
period of the history of the churchy when she power- 
fully and successfully exerted all her force to escape 
from that melancholy thraldom, in which she had so 
long been held by the vicissitudes and' revolutions of 
all social institutions. 

She had maintained herself amidst the storms of the 
Huns^ of the universal emigration of the northern 
tribes^ and amidst the desolation which followed this 
wandering of nations ; by receiving them into her 
bosom, she had subdued the wild powers of the barba- 
rians, and had commenced the labour of forming them 
into civilization, when in the East and South a new 
abyss of destruction was opened. The furious hordes 
of Muhammed, having laid waste the half of Asia, had 
advanced in all their might into Europe : they over- 
turned the Spanish kingdom of the West Goths; 
they advanced in their career of destruction into the 
very heart of France ; they plundered Italy, and even 
the Church of St. Peter at Rome ; whilst the Pagan 
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Avari, from Lower Pannonia^ commenced their incur- 
sions of desolation. Scarcely had the powerful arm of 
the Franks suppressed these invaders^ and the church 
again successfully essayed her power of subduing 
barbarism, when, from the extreme North, bands 
of ruthless plunderers descended into Germany and 
France, conquered and wasted England, whilst from 
the East the Magyari supplied the place of the anni- 
hilated Avari, and determinately proposed to them- 
selves to yield to their predecessors in no act of vio- 
lence or cruelty. 

Amidst the ruins which these barbarians raised 
around them^ the miserable inhabitants of the deso- 
lated lands learned again all the wildness, which they 
had scarcely lost, of their former nature. A spirit of 
obstinacy and fury, a ferocity full of desperation^ 
seized upon these unhappy people at the sight of the 
repeated destruction of their little independencies, and 
of their commencing tranquillity. Reduced to despair, 
they raged against each other^ tearing the flesh from 
their own bodies. State combatted against state, states 
against princes, and princes amongst themselves^ and, 
what was still worse, sons combatted against their mo« 
ther. So deeply did they reduce and degrade the 
church, that she seemed to be the handmaid of those 
to whom she had given birth. 

When I contemplate these miseries, this boundless 
woe— when I bethink me of all that by the church 
was done to heal these mighty evils, infinite venera- 
tion and gratitude profound fill my breast, and I re- 
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INTRODUCTION. IX 

joice that I am a son of such a mother. All things 
around 3neld and recede^ and she aloile stands firm ; 
all seem to rejoice in destruction^ only she in building 
up again. If^ for a moment^ the din of arms is no 
longer heard^ she raises her voice and new life springs 
up around her. Often^ during the strife of the most 
furious storms^ her call resounded; she subdued all, 
and the contending elements^ as if arrested by magic> 
fell into a calm at her feet. So far from blaming her, 
because during these times letters did not flourish^ I 
thank her that she preserved them in the germ ; so 
far from blaming her that so many superstitions arose, 
I praise her because she did not lose the faith ; so far 
from complaining that the freedom of the gospel again 
became law^ I see that freedom asserted her own ex- 
istence, and that no bishop could declare him free who 
was not already so. I praise God who suffered not 
the church to forget those words of the Apostle, 
" What will you ? Shall I come to you with a rod, 
or in charity and in the spirit of meekness ?" (1 Cor. 
iv. 21.) The times required the former, and the 
church could not desire the latter, and thanks to Pro- 
vidence that the church knew how to brandish the 
scourge with wisdom, and withal with energy. 

When the storms from without had been laid, then 
commenced, in the church, the happy struggle for rege^ 
neration. Anselm was one of the first who entered into 
this conflict, with prudence and with firmness ; and of 
few can it be said that they exercised so universal an 
influence. The great exertions of his age had only one 
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internal^ profound motive : to this unity of object they 
must all be referred, else they would all and each be 
without a real signification. But when we have con- 
sidered this one and true spring of action, we see that 
it divides itself into various manifestations, of which 
each called into life a particular power, a distinct 
talent of the human mind. It was only during the 
entire period that it was fully developed. The entire 
body of the contemporaries of Anselm displayed it in 
its whole ; but he united within himself so many talents 
and powers, that, in every regard^ he represented the 
whole, in which so many formed a part. This whole^ 
divided into a multiplicity of manifestations, was the 
religious enthusiasm, the renewed yearning after divine 
and eternal things, which had been so long stifled in 
the miseries and melancholy woes of the times. The 
flame of religion struggled for freedom, and in the 
glow which it produced, the chains by which the 
human mind had been held captive melted away. The 
freedom of individuals presupposes the freedom of the 
body : for when an individual really forms, as he should, 
an organic member of the whole, his destiny is deeply 
and wonderfully implicated in the fate of the entire 
body. When, therefore, the body is a slave, its mem* 
bers cannot be free. The first and most necessary 
was, consequently, the emancipation of the body. 
Hence the contest for the liberation of the church, 
generally known by the name of the Contest on In« 
vestitures. The church, which Christ had purchased 
and redeemed at the price of his blood, and which 
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could not become the handmaid of the state^ was the 
rallying cry of the age. The comparison which was 
made between the freedom which was purchased for 
man by his Saviour, and freedom from the despotism 

L of the state^ was not without its signification ; it was, 
as we shall see, no empty comparison. In the very first 
scenes of this contest, Anselm publicly took the first 
place after the great Pontiff St. Gregory VII. What 
the Pope was for the whole body, Anselm was for a 
part of the whole, but for a great part — the English 
church. The great movement which flowed from the 
source must have affected the parts, if any thing of 
importance were to follow; or rather, as from the 
central point the desires of the whole were expressed, 
it was evident that that which was shewn in the head 
was found and displayed itself in the members. 

When we view this great movement, this struggle 
for ecclesiastical freedom, as the manifestation of an 
internal, deep emotion of the minds of men, it is clear 
that it cannot be considered alone. As it sprung from 

[. the very depth of a religious life, and as what is reli- 
gious, the deepest feeling in man, awakens all the 
powers and faculties of the soul, so there was excited, 
with the desire of ecclesiastical freedom, the desire for 

^ a freedom of thought, which endeavoured to compre- 
hend all that of which the mind was full. That blind- 
ness of intellect, which accompanied the oppression of 
the church, could no longer exist. Hence arose, at the 

I same period, an earnest desire for literature ; a proof 
that the contest for the freedom of the church was not 
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external^ not the effect of the ambition of individuals. 
In literature^ Anselm was the first of his age. 

At this time, no plant could flourish which was not 
nurtured and which grew not in a cloister. This is 
the truth ; nor can we deny it, even if we wished. 
The monasteries were the fruitful, the moral semina- 
rieS| from which sprung all that was great in the age. 
Philosophers, theologians, historians, and poet9> mis- 
sionaries and the most celebrated of bishops, went forth 
from the well-guarded gates of cloisters. These portals 
were seldom opened; but when they were, we may 
say that in general they displayed nothing common. 
Anselm was one of the most distinguished monks of 
his time ; and although he was not the founder of a 
religious rule, he contributed much to the regulation 
of the orders, which, during the contest for ecclesias- 
tical freedom and the revival of literature, were rapidly 
advanced. We will now review what was done by 
Anselm in the three principal manifestations of the 
age — as a monk, as the champion of the liberty of the 
church, and as a learned man — after we have become 
acquainted with the age in which he lived, and with 
its relation to them. 



THE 



LIFE or ST. ANSELM. 



HIS EDUCATION AND MONASTIC LIFE. 

Anselm was bom^ in the year 1034, at Aosta^ in 
Piedmont. Iflis father, Gundulph^ a Lombard, and 
his mother, Ermenberg, of Burgundy, were both de- 
scended from wealthy and noble families. Gundulph, 
imbued with the principles of the worldly, lived in a 
manner the most extravagant ; whilst the pious and 
exemplary Ermenberg performed all the duties of a 
prudent housewife and a tender mother. The duty of 
the young Anselm's education she took upon herself; 
but his advancement in spiritual science formed the 
chief object of her parental care. Nor was this her 
solicitude left unrequited: St. Anselm constantly 
evinced towards her the most heartfelt affection, whilst 
to his father he appeared almost a stranger. 1 

An event which occurred in his childhood, and 
which is transmitted to us by his biographers, though 
of itself deserving of little remark, yet as it shews how 
oftentimes particular incidents of the earliest youth ^ 
foreshew the entire future character of the man ; how 
the impressions which are received by a child from 
without frequently endure to the end of life ; and as 
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we may from it conclude what kind of instruction was 
imparted by Ermenberg to her son regarding the Al- 
mighty, and our dependance on his providence, it 
seems to me that it may, without impropriety, be here 
introduced. In the stillness of sleep he once dreamt 
of his God, and thought that he was with him. The 
dwelling of the Almighty he imagined to be on the 
summit of one of his own lofly native mountains. 
Thus, in his sleep, Anselm ascended on high. It was 
at the time of harvest when the dream occurred, and 
he thought that many reapers stood around the Lord. 
God spoke to the youth in sweetness, and asked him 
his name. Our saint felt no hesitation in approaching 
the Almighty, and in his innocent simplicity narrated 
his whole life. Then, having received a piece of pure 
white bread, he departed. From this we perceive that 
Ermenberg had, in conformity with the sentiments of 
*^>^ Christianity, represented the Almighty as a tender 
/ Father; otherwise, the conduct of Anselm towards 
God would have been far different : he would not have 
beheld in him those endearing attractions. We may 
also collect from this narration, that the education 
whichJieJiad received was gentle and mild ; for had 
Ermenberg been severe in her conduct, he would have 
beheld the Lord as stern and as austere as his mother. 
We shall soon perceive the infiu^sce that this event 
had on his after life.* 

Anselm was placed by his mother, at an early age, 
in a school of learning, where he made rapid advances 

* Eadmer's Life of Anselm, Lib. i. p. 2.-— Chronic. Beccense, 
p. 276. This considers the dream as a vision : per divinam 
visionem ad sedes coelicas denique in spiritu raptus, &c. The 
life of St. Anseloi may be seen in the Appendix. 
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in all his studies. In his fifteenthj ^cagyJie felt desirous 
of embracing the monastic state; but the abbot, to 
whom he revealed his purpose, was wiser than he : he 
was not received, and he himself soon abandoned his 
design. Like to his father, he was naturally thought- 
less ; and were it not for the restraint of his mother, 
he would doubtless have soon sunk into great dissipa- 
tion. £y the death of this saintly parent, he was robbed 
of the sole support of his feeble virtues ; and receiving 
no check from his father, whose influence over him 
had always been very inconsiderable, Anselm appeared 
entirely^ abandoned. But though thus deserted by 
man, he ^^tt- had a g uardian in the Almighty. To the 
aversion which Gundulph had always conceived against 
lis son, there now succeeded a deeply-rooted hatred. 
No gentle approaches of the child could win the affec- 
tion of the parent. In the anguish of his mind, An- 
selm resolved to fly from his native soil. Without plan 
or place of destination, he passed, amidst perils of 
death, over Mont Cenis to Burgundy, resoiying to 
proceed towards Bee, a monastery in Normandy. { ^ 

In extraordinary times, in times of confusion, we 
may look for extraordinary events in the histories of 
private men ; the character of the whole may be 
learned by a view of a part. So varied are our days 
from those eventful times, that we seem to ourselves 
to be in the world of fiction when we hear narrated 
the vicissitudes of individuals. Thus it is when we 
are told of the destinies of Anselm, of the circum- 
stances which attended him, and of the men into whose 
hands his education fell. 

At the court of the powerful Duke of Normandy 
there dwelt a noble knight of the name of Helluin. By 

b2 
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his father he was related to the duke^ and by his mother 
he claimed descent from the dukes of Flanders ; and 
adding to this nobility of birth great prowess in arms, 
as well as courtesy in manners^ he soon gained the 
affections of all his acquaintance. Suddenly, a total 
change in his conduct became manifest; no longer 
would he join his former companions — no longer 
maintain his admired decency in dress ; but, fljring all 
pleasure and society, he indulged in the deepest reflec- 
tions."' Long did he hesitate as to what conduct he 
should pursue to free himself from this melancholy 
disposition ; at last, being deterred from entering any 
monastery, as was first his resolution, by the uncouth 
manners of the inmates, he resolved to become him- 
self the founder of a new institute. Being joined by 
many others, they determined to adopt the code of St. 
Benedict, in all its severity. Having raised a church 
for the convenience of his monastery, he immediately 
entered on his destined life. After the religious offices 
of the morning, he employed himself, together with 
his companions, in the labours of husbandry and gar- 
dening. There was yet one important thing wanting, 
and this was an individual who might wash their 
clothing ; and this much-required person they found 
in the mother of Helluin. Such was the commence- 
ment of the renowned monastery of Bee. 

* When seeking leave to quit the court, be thus expressed him- 
self to Duke Robert of Normandy : — " By loving the world and 
obeying you, I have till now too much neglected God and myself; 
too intent upon clothing, and too mindful of the body, I have for- 
gotten the improvement of my soul; wherefore, I entreat you to 
allow me, if ever I have deserved well of you, to spend my re- 
maining life in monastic seclusion." 
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In one essential particular, education, these holy men 
were greatly deficient. Helluin, as was the case with 
most of the knights of that time, had not learned to read ; 
his duty, however, as abbot> of teaching the scriptures, 
made this accomplishment indispensable ; as, there- 
fore, in the day he was engaged in the fields, he spent 
his nights in the study of the gospel.* It pleased the 
Almighty that at this time a person of education, 
conducted to their monastery in a remarkable manner, 
should join their society. Sprung from a noble fa- 
mily of Lombardy, Lanfranc was bom at Pavia. In 
his youth he was much distinguished by his talents 
and literary advancement His knowledge of the 
Latin tongue was superior to that of any of his con- 
temporaries ; he was not unacquainted with Greek, and 
his familiarity with dialectics was truly astonishing ; 
m fine» no branch of literature cultivated at that time 
did he leave untouched. The first seat of his literary 
fisune was Avranches. But as the civilization of Nor- 
mandy had been but little advanced by the invasion 
of the Normans, and as that land was still most defi- 
cient in literature and the arts, his reputation, he 
thought, would here be considerably increased, since 
all others fell so far below him. In his journey to 
Normandy, he was accompanied by some of his scho- 
lars. On his road towards Rouen, Lanfranc, with one of 
these scholars in his passage through a wood, was seized 
by robbers, who despoiled him of every thing saving 
his coat. In this situation he bethought himself of 
the conduct of a saintly man, who, travelling on horse- 
back at the time of the invasion of Italy by the Lom- 
bards, was robbed, by some of their number, of his 
horse, and who, being mindful of the precept of Christ, 

'* Life of St Helluin, p. 309. 
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instantly gave them his whip, wherewith they might 
govern the animal, which conduct so moved the Lom- 
bards^ that they immediately restored him his horse. 
Relying on equal success, Lanfranc offered the robbers 
his coat. They, viewing his conduct as contemptuous 
haughtiness, became enraged, and taking his coat, 
bound him and his companion to two trees which 
were at some distance from the road.* It was night ; 
he now began to consider the reason why he had 
succeeded so differently from the man whose conduct 
he had taken for his model. This, he saw, was the 
cause : the act of the other had sprung from patience 
and magnanimity, his from mere craftiness. When 
thus bound to the tree, he remembered that other 
men prayed in misfortune; he, therefore, wished 
also to pray ; but as his prayers were unavailing, 
he addressed a hymn to the Almighty. He mighty 
perhaps, somewhere have heard or read of men 
so exalted above adversity, as to praise God in the 
midst of their calamities. This his situation pene- 
trated to his very soul ; he felt how little he had 
as yet corresponded with his priestly character, and 
how melancholy it was that, with all his learning, he 
did not yet know how to pray ;f and, in conclusion, 
he vowed that on recovering his liberty he would 
consecrate his remaining life to serve God in the mo- 
nastic state. On the following day he heard the steps 

* Chronic. Beccense, p. 276. Though differing in some par- 
ticulars, it is essentially the same as in the Life of Lanfranc, 
Lib. i. c.l. 

t Chron. Becc. p. 276. He hegan to consider how perishable 
is the glory of this world, and that ail the labours of man on 
earth are but vanity. — Life of Lanf. p. 1. " Lord God,*' he ex- 
claimed, " I have spent much time in study, but as yet have not 
learned hovr to pray and to praise thee.** 
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of passing travellers ; he called for help^ and was re« 
leased* In reply to his immediate inquiries for the 
poorest monastery^ he was directed to Bee* 

Helluin, whom Lanfranc found engaged in building 
an^)veri,^as muo2Lj:e|otced at possessing a learned 
m<mk. He himself had already become well versed 
in the scriptures^ and had made so great advances in 
the spiritual life^ as considerably to excite the admira- 
tion of Lanfranc, by the explanations he gave him.f 
The abbot honoured Lanfranc on account of his learn- 
ings and raised him to the priorship, thus making, him 
partake of the offices of the cloister. Lanfranc had 
spent three years in deep solitude, engaged with the 
higher studies^ when the retirement of this celebrated 
man was once more discovered. Scholars from all 
quarters immediately flocked to Bee; clergy men^ as 
well as professors from the most celebrate3r~schbols ; 
knightSi no less than the sons of the first of the no- 
bility ; to all a gratuitous education was given. 

* For the poverty of Bee, at its commencement, see Life of St. 
Lanf. c. L " Than which no monastery was at that time thought 
poorer."— Chronic. Becc. p. 227. "Through its poverty, Bee 
could not conform with the custom of keeping a light constantly 
in the church." In the abhacy of St. Anselm, Lanfranc, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, sent an alms to this monastery. 
Anselm, in answer, writes, " It has saved us from entirely perish- 
ing. "—Lib. i. n. 1. 

t V. S. Lanfr. c. 1. Videres ergo inter eos pium certamen, 
abbas ex grandsevo laico nuper in clerum promotus, reverebatur 
sibi subditam tant^ doctoris celsitudinem. Ille nullam pro emi- 
nent! scientia gerens insolentiam, humillime ad omnia parabat, 
attendebat, admirabatur et praedicabat, quam ipse in intelligendis 
scripturis gratiam Deus concesserat et dicebat ; quando attendo 
laicum istum, nescio quid dicam, nisi quia spiritus ubi vult 
spirat, &c. &c. 
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In the ranks^QLlh^se^^scholsrs^nselm now placed 
himseiTfand such was the abbot, such the prior, and 
such the cloister which welcomed his arrival. £x« 
traordinary events had accompanied the lives of all 
three. Upon what course of instruction Anselm first 
entered is not very evident. Lanfranc informs us, in 
one of his letters, that he himself gave instruction in 
sacred and profane literature.* The latter, we know, 
consisted in the liberal arts, especially grammar and 
dia lec tics, in which Lanfranc was particularly distin- 
guished.f His principal merit, however, was, that he 
awakened the spirit of inquiry; that he taught his 
scholars to develop and connect their ideas, and to ex- 
press them in clearer and more consequent terms. 
'< What may have been the materials of which he 
framed his theological instructions to those already 
educated, it is difficult to discover. Although he may 
not be the author of the commentaries on the epistle 
of St. Paul, which are frequently attributed to him, it is 
nevertheless certain that he wrote commentaries on 
the same epistle. :|: Hence it appears that he inter- 
preted the holy scriptures. He was also well versed 
in Patristical learning, as we see from his work against 
Berengarius, in which he endeavours to establish the 
Catholic doctrine of the Lord's supper both from 
scripture and tradition. Berengarius was an adept in 

* Ep. 1. Ad. Pap. Alex. In sacris et secularibus eradivi 
Uteris. 

t Lanrranc was considered as the restorer of Latin literature. 
— Vit. Lanf. c. 1. Guillelm Malmbur. Lib. iii. De gest. Anglor. 
Guill. Gemetii. — Lib. vii. Hist In his letters he frequently ex- 
horts Anselm to the study of the classics. 

X Mabillon, Act. S.S. Ord. Benedict, Tom. ix. p. 651. 
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collecting many scattered passages from the holy 
fathers, and of arguing from this confused medley. 
Lanfranc, however, by examining these passages in all 
their connection, and by comparing them with others 
of a similar nature, most ably refuted this heretic* 
The much-neglected study of the holy fathers he 
greatly revived. But in what form he delivered his 
theological treatise on the writings of the fathers, or 
whether he only explained some passages from them 
on the doctrines of the church ; or, in fine, which is 
most probable, whether he compiled distinct treatises 
upon them, is not sufficiently known. 

Such was the inrtructionjceceived by St. Anselm 
at Bee Lanfranc had also collected a well-assorted 
library, f and St Anselm, availing himself of this, ap- 
plied with ardour to the improvement of his ktiow« 
ledge; lua.-,zeali_jndeei_jEaa_almost excessive; the 
time of meals frequently passed by unnoticed:~Xan- 
franc entertained for him an extraordinary affection ; 
he allowed him the unlimited use of his books and 
writings, and Anselm soon undertook the instruction 
of others. /As yet, he was by no means resolved to 
become a monk ; for all who studied in the monastery 
were not dergjonen or monks, since education was 

• Lanfr. De corp. et saug. Dom. C. vil — ^xix. St Augustine 
and St Ambrose are here principally cited. From Ep. L. Lanf. 
we see also that Berengarius had quoted St. Hilary as being in 
his iiEiyour. This letter exposes, at some length, the doc^trine of 
Hilary on the Eucharist. 

f v. Lanfr. c. vi. Effulsit eo magistro, obedientise coactu, 
philosophicarum ac divinarum literarum bibliotheca, etc. Obe- 
dientise coactu — this imports that the monks, in obedience to the 
rule of their order, should be diligent in transcribiog the allotted 
works. 

b3 
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offered to every one who desired it. Being habituated 
to mortification by his past life in the monastery, 
and ahready resolved to devote bis whole days to 
study and the service of God, he thought that he 
should not find the monastic state too severe; and 
although not a monk, he had hitherto lived the life of 
a religious. He now determined either to enter the 
congregation at Cluny, or to remain at Bee. But 
then there arose in his mind an apprehension that the 
extraordinary austerity of Cluny would make no dis- 
tinction of individuals, and, on the other hand, that 
the surpassing learning of Lanfranc would, at Bee, 
always keep him in an inferior station, so that at 
neither place could he display his learning or obtain 
reputation.* But he soon discovered the contradiction 
of which he was guilty, in wishing to consecrate his 
life to God, whilst at the same time he was influenced 
by vanity and ambition. To be a monk^ and to desire 
honour and distinction, were, he said, things totally 
^ repugnant. When afterwards raised to a more ex- 
V alted state of mind, he would frequently relate this 
/' ' his self-delusion, and would add, ** As yet I was unsub- 
> dued, and knew not how to despise the world." In 
\/^ the meantime his father had died, and he had become 
; ^^^ heir to the considerable possessions of his ancestors* 
(' ' Again, then, his inclination not to become a monk was 
awakened within him. But he was not precipitate in 
forming his final det^nnination : he weighed all things 

* Eadmer ▼. Ans. Lib. i. Nam et Cluniaci districtio ordinis, et 
Becci supereminens Lanfranci prudentia me aut nulli prodesse, 
aut nihil valere comprobabit. Itaque in tali loco perficiam, quod 
dispono, in quo et scire meum possim ostendere, et multis 
prodesse. 
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With care^ for he was mindful of the scriptural maxim, 
'* Do all things with consideration, and you will not 
afterwards repent" In this mental combat he availed 
himself of his friend Lanfranc, and requested his ad- 
vice in his hesitation, whether to become a hermit 
or a monk at Bee ; or whether, in fine, to undertake 
the administration of bis inherited estate. Lanfranc 
accompanied him to the experienced Maurilius, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, by whose counsel Anselm resolved 
to enter the monastery of Bee. He was then in his 
seven-and- twentieth year. Within three years lign^ 
franc was raised by William the Conqueror, whose 
^cdmdential counsellor he had been in all things, to 
the ab bacy of C aen. Anselm was thereupon invested 
by Ileljjiin with the p^iorahip, for he was then a per- 
fect model to all in a religious and moral life. By 
this office he was entrusted with the formation of 
the manners and with the spiritual direction of the 
inmates of the cloister. For this important employ 
he soon evinced his ability. 

I Illumined by the grace of God, conducted by it 
into his own interior, he obtained by constant atten- 
tion to his own life great practical knowledge in the 
guidance of others. He was acquainted with the 
characters of every class of men, and of every age : 
he was able to read through and through the minds 
of all who approached him/ He knew full well how 
virtues arise in the human breast, how they flow from 
each other and aflbrd a mutual support ; nor was he 
ignorant how to trace the roots of vices, their ex- 
pansion and ramifications ; well, too, could he pre- 
scribe the means by which the former might be 
obtained and the latter avoided. This knowledge of 
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the soul is of far greater utility than all speculations 
upon its manifold powers. But in the midst of these 
exertions he did not forget^ that without Christ, all 
knowledge of vice and of virtue, of their origin and 
advances, is unavailing. '* Christ/' says Eadmer, ^* was 
never absent from his lips ;" and how his lessons were 
to be practised was best told by his life. | In his 
education of those who were confided to the cloister, 
his principle was, that they should be instructed with 
mildness and with love : that the affection of the. in« 
structor should surpass that of the scholar. [ But, as 
love is not strengthened by chastisement, it| was his 
further desire that this should be resorted to as 
seldom as possible; a principle, the existence of 
which in those times will scarcely be thought possi- 
ble. Eadmer has preserved a remarkable conversa* 
tion of Anselm with the abbot of another monastery. 
They were discoursing upon the cloisteral education of 
youth. The abbot complained of the perversity and 
untractableness of those under his care. He ceased 
not, he said, from chastising them day or night, 
and still they did not improve. Anselm inquired, 
'^ And when grown up, how are they ?" " Stupid," 
replied the abbot, ** and like unto brutes." " A me- 
lancholy education that," said Anselm, '' which trans* 
forms them from men into brutes." " But can 
this be our fault ?" added the abbot «* We use force 
to oblige them to advance in all good, and, despite 
us, they make no progress." '* You force them ?" 
asked Anselm. ** Tell me, I pray you, my Lord 
Abbot, should you place a plant in your garden, and 
so bind it in on all sides that its branches could not 
expand; and should you some years after remove 
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the bands^ tell me what kind of tree you would 
find ?" " Doubtless, an useless one, with its branches 
and boughs bent and entangled." " But the fault 
would lie with you, since you in an unnatural manner 
impeded its growth. Thus it is with your scholars : 
they are planted in the garden of the church, and are 
entrusted to you> that they may increase, and bring 
forth fruit to God ; but you have so bound them on 
all sides with fear, with threats, and with chastise- 
ment, that they enjoy no freedom. Thus oppressed 
through want of foresight, evil thoughts, like thorns, 
entangled in each other,s hoot up within them. These 
thoughts they foster and cherish, and always fixing 
themselves more firmly in the direction in which they 
have been bent, they become obstinate and incapable 
of any improvement: since from you they experience 
no love, no gentleness or mildness, they consider your 
conduct towards them as the effect of hatred and seve- 
rity. It now lamentably appears that, with their age, 
their hatred and suspicions are increased, and that 
they are ripe for every vice : love having never been 
shewn them in their education, they now look upon 
other men with eyes of suspicion and distrust. But, 
in the name of God, why are you so inimical towards 
them ? * Are they not men of the same nature as 
yourself? " The abbot hereupon replied, that he 
had wished to bring up men capable of supporting 
great burthens. Anselm answered : ^< The design is 
good ; but to new-born infants we give milk and not 
bread ; for bread, in itself nutritious, would to them 
prove destructive. Strong souls are patient in afflic- 
tion; when struck on one cheek they present the 
other; they pray for their enemies^ and love those 
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that hate them. But he that is yet weak in the service 
of God requires the milk of mildness and kindness^ 
of friendly exhortations and affectionate compassion. 
Let this be your conduct towards the strong and the 
weak^ and, by the grace of God, you will, as much as 
lies in you, gain all to the Almighty." The abbot 
was now convinced how pernicious his zeal had been, 
and deeply deplored his past unfruitful conduct. 

Anselm, as prior, bestowed the greatest attention 
upon children and youths. His conduct was founded on 
the following consideration. *' Children and youths," 
he would say, */are like unto wax, which possesses such 
a mixture of hardness and softness as to receive the 
impression of the seal, and to retain its form. If too 
hard, it receives no figure; but if too soft, it retains no 
distinct impression. Upon the proper quality of the 
wax depends the durability and distinctness of the 
figure of the seal. Thus it is with mankind. Should 
you converse on spiritual things, on exalted and 
divine subjects, to one who^ from his childhood to 
his more advanced age, has- been educated in vanity 
and earthly dispositions, should you disclose to him 
heavenly mysteries, you would find that he under- 
stood not what you said, and no wonder, the wax is 
too hard. Neither would the child comprehend you, 
were you to discourse to him on such subjects ; the 
wax is too weak and too flexible — all impressions 
disappear. It is therefore that I watch with the 
greatest care over children and youths, seeking to 
destroy all the roots of vice, in order that, strength* 
ened by the constant practice of holy virtue, they 
may stamp upon themselves the image of a spiritual 
man." 
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There were not wanting to the new prior opportu- 
nities for the exercise of his patience and amiable 
mildness* The monks at Bee were in general opposed / 
to Anselm's elevation to the priorship^ both on account 
of his youth and of what, they considered, their own 
superior merit. But he soon made them reconciled ; 
shewing, at the same time, by his conduct, how well 
he had merited the confidence of Helluin. Amongst 
others in the cloister there was a youth richly talented^ 
but rendered^ by self-sufficiency^ thoughtless and per- 
verse ; to him it was a peculiar pleasure to torment 
the envied prior, and^ after the example of his elder 
brethren, to act in defiance of his authority. Through 
esteem of his natural talents^ Anselm first sought his 
confidence. Although he made Osbern (for this was 
the name of his tormentor) aware that he was not 
Ignorant of the darkness of his ways^ yet he refrained 
from punishment, and shewed him, moreover, much 
additional kindness. He soon gained, in a high de- 
gree, the affection of Osbern, and induced the peni- 
tent to adopt, in atonement for his fault, a course of 
severe penance. Anselm soon had the pleasure to 
see that he had pursued the right course. Lanfranc, 
who, in the meantime, had been raised to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, desired the return of the 
young monk to England. Anselm, writing to him, 
says, — *^ Osbern is so bound in love to my heart, that 
I find separation from him very severe."* In his letter 
to the prior to whose care he was about to be entrusted, 
he writes : ** Your Osbern has so repented of his for- 
mer wanderings, and, as far as I can judge from his 
public life and his intimate communications with me^ 

• Epp. L. i. n. L. vii. 
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• 

is so inflamed with the love of a better life, that with 
justice we believe his interior man is either entirely 
reformed or will shortly be so changed. It cannot 
escape your wisdom, that at no time is there required 
a greater degree of mildness and forbearance than 
when a man begins to become a new creature, lest the 
good roots, which must be planted and brought to ma- 
turity by love, be, by harshness, choked and destroyed. 
I entreat you, therefore, in accordance with the pru- 
dence becoming your situation, and as it may advance 
the salvation of our much-loved brother, not to re- 
proach him with his former misconduct, but to nou- 
rish the childhood of his better resolutions with the 
milk of a peculiar love ; since it is possible, although 
contrary to my belief, that he fell — not through 
weakness, but -designedly — ^into his former wickedness. 
You cannot, indeed, better prove to him the love which 
was concealed beneath the penance which he has en- 
dured, than by making it evident that it was inflicted 
upon him for his correction.* In fine, it appears to 
me that none should be forced to an amendment of 
life but those who cannot be enticed/' Such were the 
principles of Anselm in the cloisteral education. 

I doubt not but that it will be acceptable to the 
reader, if I insert an extract from a letter sent by An- 
selm to a nun, whose history will be learnt from the 
letter itself. Anselm wrote to her when now elevated 
from his priorship to the see of Canterbury ; but from 

* L. i. n. L. yii. Nullatenus enim illi opportunius probfitis 
latuisse dilectionem sub severitate, quam sensit in errore, quam 
si tunc patuerit in erroris correctione. Denique ut mihi videtur 
ad rectae vitse tramitem nullus debet impelli, nisi qui non potest 
attrahL 
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this circumstance we shall more clearly see the great- 
ness of his truly Christian solicitude for the salvation 
of souls^ in an age commonly represented as perfectly 
barbarous^ and but little removed from Heathenism. 
*« It would afford me/' he writes, " the greatest joy, 
truly beloved sister in God, could I address you in 
words ; for the love with which I desire the welfare 
of all, and the duty imposed upon me, require that I 
should love you both with a paternal and a brotherly 
affection, and that, with anxious heart, I should seek 
your eternal salvation. But since, at present, to see 
you is impossible, I am compelled to express by writing 
my feelings and desires. Despise not, I entreat youy 
the love wherewith, by God's will, and for his honour 
and your salvation, I love you. Disdain not my ad- 
vice ; for should you obey me, be convinced it will be 
well with you at the end of your days, and the angels 
in heaven will greatly rejoice. But if you reject my 
exhortations, rest also assured, that soon it will grieve 
you, and that no excuse will you find on the day of 
strict judgment. I have heard how long you have 
worn the clothing of a sacred life, and I am also aware 
of the cause for which you have laid it aside, of the 
events which have since befallen you, and of your con- 
duct under them. 

" Consider seriously, beloved, how widely carnal 
love differs from the love of Christ, and how opposite 
arp carnal delights to those which preserve chastity by 
purity of heart. I speak not here of lawful marriage. 
Consider, I say, the purity of spiritual and the impu- 
rity of carnal affection ; the promises held out by the 
spiritual, and the menaces ever hanging over the carnal ; 
the hope and confidence of the spiritual; and the happi- 
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ness of the expectation of Christ ; the encouragement 
and security the spiritual produces, and the fear of the 
judgment of God ; and how great the confusion, even in 
this world, occasioned by the carnal. Think what it is 
to contemn Christ, a bridegroom whose dowry is the 
kingdom of heaven, and to prefer a mortal man, who 
can give and promise but earthly things, to him who 
is the Son of God, the King of kings, and the lover 
of the beauty of your soul. 

*' And how has this man shewn his love for your 
body ? You were a bride .of God, a virgin selected for 
him, and belonging to him by your habit and your 
life. And, my daughter, what have you now become ? 
God knows. Should I not tell you, you might per- 
haps not observe it ; but should I mention it, it would 
perhaps afflict you. Undoubtedly, most beloved daugh- 
ter, the Lord yet awaits you, your Creator, your Re- 
deemer ; he awaits and calls for you, that henceforth, 
though no longer a virgin, you may still be chaste. 
For we know that many holy women, after the loss of 
their virginity, have better pleased God, and, by their 
repentance, have been more closely joined to him, than 
many others in virginity^ though leading holy lives. 

** Turn to yourself, O Christian woman, and consi- 
der whom you would rather love and to whom you 
would prefer to belong: to him who would elevate 
you to so great an honour, who, although scorned and 
rejected by you, still awaits and invites your return ; 
or to him through whom you have sunk to so deep a 
misery, and by whom you have been cast down from 
so exalted a height^ especially as he, even now, as I 
have heard, despises you, or will certainly, ere long, 
despise and forsake you ? Would that he may so de- 
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spise you, that God may not despise you ; that he may 
so forsake you, that God may not forsake you ; that 
you may so be separated from each other, as both to 
return to the Almighty. 

'* Accuse now your conscience, and wash away your 
crimes by your tears. Pray without ceasing ; remain 
steadfast to God ; he is compassionate, and will not 
reject you, but, rejoicing at your return, will graciously 
receive you. Do this, and over you there will be great 
joy in heaven and on earth, with the angels and 
amongst those men who know you. But should you 
neglect to act thus, all will abandon you, and I and the 
church of God will perform that which, in such an 
event, will be our duty. May the Almighty God pe- 
netrate your heart and infuse into you his love." * 

/The whole day was devoted by Anselm to instruc- 
tion and to his duties as prior ; many hours were also 
iccupied in giving counsel to others ; for in those 
times monks of celebrity enjoyed a well-merited in-» 
fluence.ft^ A great part of the night he spent in the 
correctiofi of books which had been corrupted through 
the fault of the transcribers.^ It was the night also 
that he applied to his literary inquiries, ^e possessed 
an innate disposition for speculation ; and herein was 
his mind so closely engaged, that he frequently found 
it impossible to withdraw himself from his profound 
considerations, and oflen did the break of mom find 
him still awake. For two hundred years, dogmatical 

• Ep. L. iii. n. C. L. vii. 

f Eadmer, L. L fol. 4. Totus dies in dandis consiliis ssepissime 

non sufficiebat. ^>/ / ;,^^ 

t L. i. Prseterea libros, qui ante ad tempus nimis corrupt!, 
ubique terrarum erant, nocte corrigebat. j?, ■.' 
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speculations^ after having excited a short and passing 
attention^ had sunk into total disuse. In the meantime 
Christians had with fidelity received whatever was 
founded on the authority of the church and of the 
holy scriptures, having neither time nor occasion to 
meditate deeply on the motives of their faith. But 
when, through the spirit of Christianity, this necessity 
arose, they sought immediately to discover that which 
so long had been neglected. Anselm charmed his 
scholars by the solution of questions which until now 
they had thought far beyond comprehension ; and 
they urged him to commit to writing the oral instruc- 
tions he had delivered; thus to ground them more 
deeply on their minds.* In compliance with these 
solicitations, he wrote his Monologion, in which he 
seeks to arrive at the knowledge of the being and 
properties of God, and also of the Trinity, by the un- 
assisted power of reflection. This work he sent to 
England to his former instructor, Lanfranc,f in order 
that he might amend whatever should appear to him 
amiss; such was his diffidence, and so little did he 
trust to his own knowledge. That which he had here 
sought in a manner very abstruse, he wished afterwards 
to arrive at in a more simple way, by the unravelling 
of deep consideration. This caused him much diffi- 
culty ; he could neither eat, drink, nor repose : but 
what occasioned him still greater trouble was, that 
whilst engaged in these reflections, he was unable, even 
at the time of public prayer, to collect his far-scat- 
tered thoughts. He therefore resolved to consider 

* Pnefat. in Monolog. fol. 3, £pp. L. L n. L. xv. 
t Epp. L. i. n. L. xiiL Opusculum, quod patemse vestne 
censune misi, etc. 
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these his exertions as a temptation of the devil ; but 
the more he endeavoured to withstand these supposed 
attacks of Satan, the more deeply did he involve him- 
self therein. At last he acquired that knowledge the 
search of which had occasioned him so much dis- 
quietude^ and was enabled to express it in its full 
clearness* With joy he rose from his couch^ and 
sketched hastily upon a plate of wax an outline of his 
conceptions, intending to express them hereafter more 
fully on parchment Such was the origin of his cele- 
brated Proslogion. The inspiration ot the scriptures 
next occupied his attention ; many nights, as we may 
well imagine, was he employed thereon, considering, in 
particular, how future events^could appear to^he-prb- 
phets, as thougK they were presenf." Bufon this sub- 
ject he "EasTeiT us ho writings. He was yet prior 
I when he composed his treatises on Truth, on the 
I Freedom of the Will, on the Fall of Satan^ and on the 
I Origin of £vil ; as also his Grammar, wherein he dis- 
1 cusses the points then connected with dialectics, 
w But these were only the speculations and dogmatical 
investigations which occupied his priorship;: he ap- 
plied likewise, with great assiduity, to ascetical sub- 
jects. He wrote meditations and prayers, composed 
at different periods of his interior life. Here he 
rises to the most exalted ecstacies, and is enraptured 
with the praises of the Almighty, There is expressed 
the most heartfelt melancholy, the deepest sense of 
his sinfulness, and of his own incapacity of pleasing 
God, even in the least particular ; and in so lively a 
manner do the holiness and justice of the Almighty 
appear to his soul, that, comparing tlierewith his own 
wretchedness and misery, he would seem to be en- 
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gaged in a hopeless struggle with the demon of de- 
spair. A.nd now his soul^ confessing its corruption^ 
rises full of confidence in God, being mindful that 
Christ is our judge^ our salvation^ and redemption^ 
as through our belief in Him we have access to the 
Father. In many parts^ his admiration of the divine 
Majesty, and his sense of his own nothingness, are 
lost in an elevation to the Almighty — ^joyful and full 
of confidence^ springing from the consideration that 
through the Son of God we also are the sons of the 
Eternal. Now he animates himself to strenuous exer- 
tions after holiness, and union with Christ, bewail- 
ing his lost innocence with bitterness and sorrow ; 
now he confirms his mind in its resolutions of de- 
spising the world, both by reflections on the terror 
of the last judgment, and by grateful remembrance 
of the divine favours in general, and in particular 
of those which we have received through Christ ; 
and now, in fine^ he pours forth his soul in long- 
ings the most ardent for deliverance from this life 
and its manifold miseries. Often in these works 
do we meet with invocations of the saints, and with 
prayers intended for priests, as preparatory to the 
performance of their sacred functions. We cannot 
but be struck by the deep knowledge of the spirit of 
Christianity, and by the exalted mind which in these 
meditations is constantly conspicuous : never are we dis- 
r turbed by the morbid expressions of a fantastical soul, 
\ or by any admixture of superstitious effusions in the 
\ sublime spiritual entertainment presented to us in 
these works. It is much to be wished, that the men of 
these days, to whom the writings of the scholastics are 
totally unknown, and who, nevertheless^ are constantly 
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reviling them^ — men who oppose themselves to every 
authority, and yet^ when asked what it is that they so 
violently combat, can with difficulty give you an 
answer : much, indeed, is it to be wished, that these 
men would, before they- judge and condemn, take the 
precautions requisite to arrive at a just decision. But 
there are certain errors of opinion^ which^ like the 
original sin of our nature^ are transmitted amongst 
men from generation to generation. 

The last works of celebrity written by St. Anselm 
whilst yet he was prior, appear to have gained a wide 
and fruitful circulation ; they were adapted immediately 
for practice, and were applicable to men of every con- 
dition. So at least we learn from a letter he received 
from a distant abbot who writes to the following effect* 
'< Many youths^ and among these especially two of 
distinguished merit, named William and Roger, have 
acquainted us with the unction and loveliness of your 
name, and with the piety of your sentiments. Your 
work commencing thus, ' My whole life terrifies me 
when I attentively consider it,** and other effusions of 
your contrite and humble spirit, have told us of the 
tears whicU so devoutly you have shed, and have even 
forced like tears from us, so that we are astonished 
both at the dew of so great a blessing in your heart, 
and at the sweetness with which it has flowed into 
ours. In truth, your divinely inspired words awaken 
within us our slumbering compunction, so that we 

• This is the second meditation. It begins thus : — Terret me 
vita mea quia diligenter discussa, apparet mihi tota aut pecca- 
turn aut sterilitas fere tota vita mea ; et si quid fructus in ea 
videtur, sic est aut simulatum aut imperfectum, aut aliquo modo 
comiptum, ut possit aut non placere aut displicere Deo. 
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hasten, as it were, in spirit to rejoice with you, loving 
these things in you, or rather you in them, but above 
them, and before all things, God."* He composed 
also many sacred hymns and canticles^ which, though 
evincing a poetic talent, possess not the merit of his 
prose compositions. 

Anselm soon obtained by his writings a reputation 
far surpassing that of his former master^ Lanfranc* A 
firiend once observing this to him^ he thus modestly 
replied : — ** Many are the flowers which in colour 
resemble the rose, but which in their fragrance are 
greatly dissimilar." The same friend once told him 
that he should make others acquainted with what he 
knew^ and referred to the saying of Persius : *' Your 
wisdom is of no worth imless you make known to 
others what you yourself know." Anselm replied, 
*'My knowledge would be found nothing, should 
another know what I know."t But the more his 
fame increased^ the more did his labours multiply. 
Not only from Normandy, but from all parts of 
France, England^ Flanders, and the surrounding 
countries, did youths of every condition, both clergy- 
men and knights, flock towards Bee; there^ under 
the guidance of so celebrated a man, to attend to their 

* Eadmer, Lib. i. fol. 3, col. l, says: Sanctis meditationibus in- 
sistebat ex contemplatione summse beatitudinis et desideriis 
vitae perennis immensos lacrimanim imbres effundebat, hujus 
vitae miserias, suaque, si quae erant peccata, et aliorum amaris- 
sime flebat, etc. 

t £pp. L. i. n. xvi. Denique ad id quod mihi dicitur in epistola 
vestra : Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoc sciat alter ; quan- 
quam id Perseus dixerit, non ut ostentationem reprimeret, sed ut 
exprimeret ; respondeo : scire meum nihil est nisi quale sit hoc sciat 
alter. 
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further advancement. With its spiritual, its worldly 
greatness continued to increase, and many noble per« 
sonages and others, who were informed of the laudable 
exertions of the cloister, emulated each other in load- 
ing it with gifls. In consequence of the wide cele- 
brity of his name, Anselm was obliged to maintain 
an extensive correspondence. Here his iriendship was 
solicited, and there his advice — ^now counsel was 
sought, and now consolation : counsel and consolation 
in particular circumstances by one — ^by another, in the 
ordering of his entire life. Books belonging both to 
himself and to others were frequently requested of 
him, and particularly the holy scriptures. At one 
time he was necessitated to plead for the widow ; at 
another, to protect, by the exercise of mildness or of 
strict justice, the persecuted and the injured. 

On reviewing the letters written by St. Anselm at 
various periods of his life, we stand astonished at the 
greatness of his assiduity and the vastness of his 
occupations. "With sovereigns, from Baldwin of Jeru- 
salem to the kings of England and Ireland— >with 
persons in every grade of society, from the Pope down 
to monks — ^from queens even to nuns, had he to hold 
correspondence. Hence we may learn how extensive 
was the influence possessed at that time by men of 
distinguished talent. His letters are to us a pleasing 
testimony of a widely spread education, and suffi- 
ciently prove that an interest for intellectual exertion 
was not confined to a few, but was extended through 
a wide and extensive circle of men. These letters 
have all a religious breathing; nor is there one in 
which, though without any apparent occasion, he does 
not earnestly and with all dignity exhort to a belief in 

c 
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Christ, to holy and devout sentiments, to constancy in 
good, and to the continuance of a holy course of life. 
Great variety and diversity are conspicuous through- 
out, repetitions are rare, and the greatness of his 
information is everywhere displayed. They are all 

, beautifully* written, and many in a masterly epistolary 
style. Of some of these letters, we have already 

/ spoken, and we shall frequently have occasion to re- 
turn to them.* 

When we recall to mind all that has been said, and 
reflect that Anselm frequently relieved the aged 
abbot, in attending to the temporal concerns of the 
cloister, and also that he was frequently requested 
by other abbots to instruct their monks by the unction 
of his words, well may we understand his visit to 
the Archbishop of Rouen, requesting with tears to 
be relieved from his priorship. He lamented that, 
amidst his numerous and often quite opposite occupa- 
tions, he had lost the former peace of his soul, and 
that no longer could he bear the weight of his office. 
The prelate was the same Maurilius to whom Anselm 
had been conducted by Lanfranc when deliberating 
on his future state of life. The experienced and holy 
bishop thus tenderly replied: — ^'Forsake not, my 
beloved son, all solicitude for others in your desires to 
think solely for yourself. In truth, I tell you that I 
have seen and heard of many who, too desirous of 
their own ease, were unwilling to watch for the wel- 
fare of their neighbours, by labouring in the care of 
their souls, and who have themselves sunk into the 
deepest remissness. And that such may never befall 
you — which God forbid— I command you, in virtue of 

** We possess, in four books, 442 epistles. 
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holy obedience^ not to resign the priorship without the 
will of your abbot ; and should you receive a higher 
calling, I command you to follow it; for I know 
that shortly you will be raised to a highly exalted dig- 
nity." The speedy advancement foretold by the arch- 
bishop soon took place. Upon the death of Helluin, 
Anselm was unanimously called to the abbacy of 
Bee. To this choice Anselm was the only one who 
did not consent ; and on the one hand, designs of re- 
fusal^ and on the other, of submission, agitated him for 
many days. At length he threw himself before the 
monks, imploring that they would not oppress him 
with this new burthen ; but the sole answer they re- 
turned was to reproach him with self-love, through 
which he would prefer his private interest to the wel- 
fare of all. 

At length he yielded (in 1078), viewing it as his 
duty to comply with the injunction of Maurilius. 
The qualities which he required in an abbot we may 
learn from a letter written at the time of his priorship 
to his friend Paulus, who had been raised to the abbacy 
of St. Alban's, in England.* It is as follows; — 
" Praise be to God in the highest, to whom your life 
has been so pleasing in its obscurity, that he has 
raised it up as a public model, and has erected it as 
a way-guide to those who are journeying from earth 
to heaven on the road of virtue. Your sanctity ought 
not to aspire solely to its own celestial reward, but 
the joy of your own , beatitude in heaven should be 
multiplied by your having gained many to Christ. 
Your virtue has had its duties appointed, in the 
countries of barbarians ; and although, through the 

* Eppk Lib. i. n. Ixxl 
c2 
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difference of language you cannot benefit them by 
your instructions^ you will nevertheless be responsible 
before the severe Judge should you neglect to gain 
souls to God. What you cannot teach in words, you 
' may teach by your life. Example, indeed, is far more 
efficacious than words, for goodness is loved even in 
those who are silent, whilst the words of the wicked 
are despised. Seek more by mildness and compassion 
to be cherished by all,* than by excessive and imami- 
able severity to be the object of fear. Men of every 
condition, who are entrusted to your care, should re- 
joice in having been confided to a father and a shep- 
herd, and not regret that they have been delivered up 
to a tyrant and a despot. Your neighbours should 
rejoice that they have received from God a counsellor, 
an assistant, and not bewail that they have been sub* 
jected to a man who lusteth after other men's goods, 
a merciless and unfeeling persecutor. There are, 
indeed, many clergy in our order, who, in their anxiety 
that the kingdom of God may not be laid waste 
during their administration, proceed to such extra- 
vagances, that God's empire within their own hearts 
is destroyed. They are, indeed, so anxious in their 
precautions not to be deceived by others, that they 
become skilful in the art of practising deception. 
So great is their prudence in avoiding extravagance, 

♦ Lancfranc, Decreta pro Ord. S. Benedict, c. viii. sect. Ill, 
p. 267, says : — " Eleemosynarius aut per se, si opportunum sibi 
est, perquirat, aut per veraces et fideles homines cum multa sol- 
licicudine perquiri faciat, ubi aegri et debiles jaceant, qui non 
habent unde se sustinere valeant." — In this book Lanfranc ad- 
vances no new precepts ; be reduces the practice of the monks 
into the form of laws. 
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and in not spending fruitlessly their possessions, that 
they fall into avarice, and allow that which they would 
spare to decay without profit. They are so zealous 
for the poor and for the servants of God, and so 
desirous of enriching their cloister, that they seek 
through artifice to gain something from every one. 
So vehement is their ardour in instructing the un- 
learned, that it degenerates into severity. Let your 
wisdom guard itself from these extremes* To this 
end, consider that exterior things have been entrusted 
to you, in order that your interior may obey the com- 
mands of God, and with the psalmist constantly ex- 
claim to the Almighty, * From thy countenance pro- 
ceeds my justification.' — Ps. xvi. 1. Guard yourself 
with prudence against those who would injure you, 
but never forget those sacred words, ^How can he 
abide in the love of God, who having the goods of 
this world, sees his brother in need, and shuts his 
bowels against him. ?' And those, again, ' Give, and 
it shall be given unto you.' I have not written 
this through apprehension of your acting otherwise, 
but because you requested from me words of exhorta- 
tion." 

As Anselm in his priorship had performed all the 
duties of an abbot, so did he continue to act when 
raised to that office.* It sometimes happened that 
many endeavoured to avail themselves of his simpli- 
city, to the prejudice of the cloister ; but he then 
proved that if simple, he at the same time was not 
void of prudence ; and he spared no research in care- 
fully examining into the crafty designs which had 
-been framed for the injury of the cloister. For the 

* Eadmer, Lib. i. fol. 9, col. II. 
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rest, he confided the external affairs of the house to 
the care of men, on whose virtues and integrity he 
could firmly rely, whilst on the internal he bestowed 
his particular attention, consecrating his entire time to 
inquiries, to instruction^ and to the moral eduo^tion 
of the inmates of the cloister.* Eadmer extols the 
hospitality of our saint as a virtue particularly corres- 
ponding to his duty as abbot. It frequently occurred 
that, at the desire of Anselm, his monks gave to their 
guests that which through his poverty he was unable 
to bestow. He sought^ however, to supply this desti- 
tution by his urbanity and cheerfulness. 

Should, as I hope, some of my readers feel an in- 
terest for the scholastics, now so much despised; should 
they be of opinion that the darkness of the Christian 
church of these times cannot with propriety be com- 
pared to that which once overspread Egypt, and that 
Christ spoke not falsely when he said, *' I am with 
you all days, even to the end of the world," they will 
certainly feel some curiosity to behold the form of 
'^ education to which Eadmer informs us Anselm had in 
his cloister consecrated his time ; and they will also 
be desirous to know, whether it did not in the end 
consist solely in blind external sanctity, in Pharisaical 
hypocrisy. This laudable curiosity can with facility 
be satisfied, since Anselm has expressed himself on this 
subject in many of his letters ; neither will the labour 
of collecting these scattered passages prove any ob- 
stacle^ since a treatise still remains in which he ex- 
presses his sentiments at great length, and exposes his 

^ Lib. i. Delegatis itaque Monasterii causis curse ac sollici- 
tudini fratrum, de quorum vit& ac strenuitate certus erat ipse Dei 
contemplationi, admonitioni, correctioni jugiter insistebat. 
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entire views. From this I shall select one passage^ in 
which he speaks as follows:* — '^All arts and all 
knowledge have some defined object (this he calls 
rKd9r»y, by which he understands destinatio ; by nA«f , 
he means Jinis). He who would become an able 
master in his art^ looks towards his object, and for its 
attainment undergoes, with alacrity and with joy, all 
labours, all costs, and all dangers. The husbandman 
shuns not the scorching sun, nor the firost, nor the 
cold; with frequent culture he subdues the resisting 
earth, looking towards his proposed end — the forma- 
tion of a fruidul soil, and the attainment by this means 
of his most important object — the produce of an 
abundant harvests Scarcely has he exhausted his 
granary^ but again does he confide the grain to the 
furrow, losing sight of the momentary diminution of 
his store in expectation of the future increase. The 
perilous 'sea is to the merchant no object of dread. 
The soldier feels it not burthensome to forsake his 
home, and to encounter the dangers of war, spurred on 
by the ho]ie of gain^ or inflamed with desire — that 
of glory. We also have an exalted object — eternal 
life ; as the Apostle has said^ ' You have fruit unto 
your sanctification^ and the end an eternal life.'— 
Rom., vi. 22. Our second object is purity of heart, 
called by the apostle holiness ; and by this our first 
object is to be obtained. It is true, as he has said, 
this purity of heart is but your second object, your 
highest is eternal life. To whatever, therefore, con- 

• Tract Ascetic, in Tom. III. Spicileg. They are there col- 
lected as a Novtm SupplemerUum S. Ansel. This supplement is . 
printed without the numbers of pages at the end of St Anselm^s 
works. 
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duces to this object, to this purity of heart, we should 
most ardently aspire. For this we do and suffer all 
things ; for this have we renounced parents, country, 
honours, and riches ; a constant purity of heart should 
be steadfastly preserved. If we neglect to keep this 
fixedly before our eyes, all our efforts will be mutually 
opposed ; they will be vain and without fruit, and all 
our thoughts will be contradictory. For when the 
soul has no determined object w hereunto to aspire, it 
is at every hour^and at every moment affected by the 
diversity of outward impressions, and is constantly lost 
in the various situations into which it is cast by exter- 
nal circumstances. Thence does it proceed that monks 
who have renounced all the goods of the world are 
often excited by the most trivial occurrences, and their 
former passions are aroused at the least provocation, f 
^^* Your principal endeavours should be directed to 
consecrate your soul to divine things and to God him* j 
self : since to withdraw but for one moment from the / ! 
contemplation of Christ is considered by him as 811^^* j 
infidelity./ All good proceeds from the soul's enter- v^ 
ing into herself; and when Satan has been expelled 4 
from her, and sin no longer holds there its reign, the ^ r 
kingdom of God will be established within us, a^- ' 



**^ 



cording to the words of /the gospel—* The kingdom %-' ;^; 
of God is within you.' / In our interior there is no- J 
thing, save knowledge /or ignorance of truth, and the v "^ 
fViendship of sin or of virtue, through which we pre^. T^ 
pare in our souls the reign either of Christ or of Satan J ^) 
The properties of the reign of Christ are thus de- 
scribed by the apostle, ' The kingdom of God con- 
sists not in eating and drinking, but in uprightness, in 
peace, and in joy in the Holy Ghost.' — Rom. xiv. 7. 
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ice, therefore, the kingdom of God is within 
^^^ and that the kingdora of God consists in upright- 
ness, in peace^ aijd^n-jojrr he that lives in the^eJioly 
disposiBoiir*is^ndoubtedly in the kingdom of God; 
whilst, on the contrary, they who live in injustice, in 
enmities and contention, by which death is produced, 
are in the kingdom of Satan, of hell, and of death 
We may repeat a thousand times that we are Chris 
tians or monks ; but when we sin we no longer ac- 
knowledge God, we are not the servants ef Him 
whose commands we oppose." Such are the incom- 
parable sentiments expressed by St. Anselm, and siich 
the i nterior j aildntfifl anjjwj^y^ ^^^^ *^^ h^ajptijelt 
au^^effecthr^ove, whiph he considered as the orna- 
ment proper to adorn the monk. 

I must here remark, that Anselm was not the first 
who prescribed the study of the holy scriptures, but 
that he solely expounded them, and gave those direc- 
tions which alone are capable of giving fruit to this 
study.* In the fifth chapter of the work which we 
have already cited, entitled, De Spirituali Scientia, 
among other things, he says : *' It is impossible that 
the soul which is held a prisoner by worldly dissipa- 
tion, and which forsakes the holy scriptures, through 

* That the explanation of the holy scriptures formed the 
principal part of the instruction given by St. Anselm, we learn 
from a letter of an abbot of Westminster, a pupil of our saint : — 
Vir (Abbas Gilbertus), ingenio, pietate, doctrina cum pnecipuis 
quibusque sui temporis doctoribus merito comparandus. Nam 
in monasterio suo litteras humaniores, immo omnes artes libe- 
rales et philosophicas scientias accurate didicit. Deinde in stu- 
diis theologicis magistrum ac doctorem habuit S. Anselmum, 
Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem, cujus ductu intimos SS. Scrip- 
tuiarum penetravit recessus. £pp. Lanf. p. 15. 
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her desire of human love, should be worthy of the 
gift of true knowledge, or of the fruitful effects of a spi- 
ritual disposition, or of maintaining with steadfastness 
a holy recollection ; for it is one thing to possess a 
fluency of tongue and the splendour of eloquence, and 
another to penetrate into the pith and marrow of the 
holy writings, and to view with the pure eye of the 
soul deep and hidden secrets ; for this cannot be 
obtained by any human wisdom, or by any human 
learning, but only by purity of soul and the enlighten- 
ment of the Holy Ghost. For our Lord has said, 
' Blessed are the poor of heart, for they shall see 
God.' Whoever thou art wha desirest to attain to a 
true knowledge of the holy scriptures, hasten to 
acquire an unalterable humility, which does not con- 
duct to a wisdom which inflateth, but to that which 
enlighteneth through a perfect love. It must, there- 
fore, be thy perpetual care to withdraw thyself from 
all earthly cares and considerations, studying con- 
stantly the holy scriptures, until by constant consi- 
deration thou hast made it thy nourishment, and hast 
imprinted its image upon thy soul. Thus wilt thou 
firmly possess the hidden manna, a spiritual mind, 
the heavenly bread of angels. For an impure soul, it 
is impossible that she should acquire this spiritual 
knowledge, as no one will pour a precious liquor into 
an unclean vessel ; fw the costly halm would sooner 
imbibe the bad odour of the vessel, than impart to it its 
own sweetness. " 

How true is this last observation, must appear evi- 
dent to all, w))o know that the gospel considered _ 
objectively, that is, in its own nature, can lose nothing 
of its essence, even by the most vicious interpretation, 
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although it may sometimes seem to partake of the 
colour of the odour and flavour of the vessels from 
which its spirit is poured out. It cannot be denied that 
. Anselm was favoured with great illumination o£mind 
1 and it is one of the deepest of deceptionsTto sdppCse 
I that the scholastics sought in their dialectic researches 
I solely the favour of the multitude, and by their know- 
I ledge were enabled only to split ideas . Of the enligh- 
Venment of St. Anselm, I shall here cite an example. 
A recluse, named Hugo, was frequented by many 
of the laity, through a desire of obtaining instruction, 
and of advancing in a spiritual life. Anselm was 
reques[ted by this recluse to inform him by what 
means he might inflame within their souls a desire of 
the eternal kingdom (ceterni regni desiderium), and 
concerning this heavenly inheritance, he wrote to him 
as follows :— ^' Qod holds out to us his kingdom, and 
this kingdom is such, that its glory and its beatitude 
are invisible to the eyes of man, unheard by his ears, 
incomprehensible to his heart. But of it may you 
yet frame some idea. Whoever is worthy to reign 
therein, his will shall be accomplished both in heaven 
and on earth ; and whatever is contrary to his desire, 
shall not happen in heaven or on earth. For so great 
is the love between God and these inhabitants of his 
kingdom^ and also amongst these inhabitants them- 
selves^ that they all love each other as themselves, and 
God above themselves. Hence, none will there de- 
sire, but that which God wills ; and that which one 
desires will be desired by all ; and that which is 
desired by one, or by all, will be desired by God. 
That, therefore, which is desired by one, that will 
happen to him, to all, and in the whole creation. 
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Thus will they all be perfect kinap, since the will of 
each one will be accomplished. IThus all are with 
God^ one king, and as it were one man, since all have 
but one will, and that will is accomplished. Such is 
the reward which God promises in heaven. And 
should any one ask at what price, I would reply, that 
he who gives this heavenly kingdom requires no 
earthly payment. No one can give to God what he 
does not already possess, since all things are his. God 
does not, however, bestow these favours without price, 
since he gives them to him only who loves him. For 
no one bestows that which is dear to himself on 
another to whom it is not dear. Since, therefore, God 
stands in no need of your possessions, and desires 
nothing but love, without which he will not bestow 
his kingdom ; give him your love and receive his 
kingdom— love, and you have received it. And since^ 
moreover, to reign in heaven is nothing else than to 
be so united in one will with God, and with all the 
holy angels and men, that they all constitute but one 
power — love God more than yourself, and thus you 
will perfectly attain to your highest desire. Be one 
with God and with men, inasmuch as they are united 
with God, and you have already commenced to reign 
with Gocl and with all his angels* For, in what de*- 
gree of union you are in with God and with man, 
in the same degree are God and. his angels united 
with your will. If you desire, therefore, to become a 
king in heaven, love God and men as yourself, and 
you will become worthy of what you desire. But this 
love you cannot possess in its perfection, unless your 
heart be freed from all other love. For it is with the 
heart of man and with this love, as with water and 
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oil ; the more water a vessel contains^ the less oil will 
it receive. And as light is opposed to darkness, so is 
this love to every other love ; and as contraries can 
never be perfectly united, so neither can this love be 
associated with any other in the same heart. They, 
therefore, whose hearts are filled with this love, will 
do only that which is desired by God and by holy men ; 
and hence does it proceed that they are constant in 
prayer, and delight in heavenly discourse and medita-< 
tion ; for it is their pleasure to desire God, to speak, 
to think, and to hear of him, the tender object of their 
love. They rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with 
them that weep^ compassionate those who are in 
misfortune, and give to those who are in want ; for 
they love other men as dearly as themselves. Hence 
they despise riches and power, pleasure and honour, 
and praise ; for he who loves these things frequently 
offends God and his neighbour. Thus in these two 
precepts is found the whole law and the prophets : — 
' Fayewell, and pray for me.' " Anselm was well 
aware, that for the full accomplishment and practice 
of these precepts, many things were to be presup- 
posed, and many others added, as occasion might 
require. This he remarks himself, and makes men^^^ 
tion of it in another part of his writings. 

Anselm's duty as abbot obliged him to journey to 
England, to implore the protection of William the 
Conqueror, for the possessions belonging in that 
country to his cloister.* He also felt greatly desirous 
of again seeing his former master and friend, Lan- 
franc. Multitudes flocked fro^ all sides to greet the 
abbot, who was already considered as a saint, and to 

• Epp. L. ii, n. xxvi. 
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receive from him instructions and exhortations for 
their advancement in a Christian life. In cloisters as 
well as in private houses, men sought at his lips 
words of salvation. Parents and children, priests and 
monks, looked to him for spiritual nourishment ; and 
in all England there was no count or countess, no dis- 
tinguished personage, who did not consider them- 
selves happy when the abbot received at their hands 
presents, as tokens of their love and esteem. Even 
on William the Conqueror, otherwise so haughty and 
so universally dreaded, he made so deep an impression, \ 
that he appeared entirely changed.* Such is the 
power of virtue, and such the evident proof that it is 
the object of man*s creation. 

The following extract from his conversation with^ > 
Lanfranc appears worthy of insertion. Lanfranc, on 
his arrival in England, found a prelate honoured as a 
saint whom he did not consider entitled to that high 
veneration. Elfig, Ardibishop of Canterbury, had 
been made prisoner by the Danes; after much mal- 
treatment, they were willing to release him, if he 
would pay them a large ransom. But Elfig had no 
worldly riches : in these circumstances, he would cer- 
tainly have been justified in requiring contributions 
for his release from his clergy^ who were entrusted 
with the riches of the church; for in extraordinary 
events, extraordinary proceedings are allowable. But 
the heart of Elfig was so deeply impressed with the 

* Eadmer, L. i. vol. ii. Rex ipse Wilhelmus, qui anpis 
Angliam ceperat, et ea tempestate regnabat, quamvis ob magni- 
tudinem sui cunctis fere videretur rigidus et formidabils, An- 
selmotamen ita erat inclinis et affabilis, ut ipso prsesente omnino, 
quam esse solebat, stupentibus aliis fieret alius. 
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necessities of his already pillaged clergy, that he could 
not be persuaded to adopt this course, and he even 
thought it sinful to oppress them with the burthen of 
his ransom. He was, therefore, murdered by the Danes, 
and was honoured as a mart3rr by the people. Lan- 
franc, however, doubted whether he should be thus 
venerated, as he had not sacrificed his life in the con- 
fession of Christ. In this his hesitation, he consulted 
St. Anselm, who thus expressed his opinion : — ^' It is 
not to be doubted, that he who, to avoid a small 
offence, feared not death, would have been far more 
willing to die rather than more grievously offend his 
Grod. And it is certainly a more heinous offence to 
deny Christ, than to oppress men by requiring them 
to contribute towards a ransom. If, then, Elfig would 
not offend his God in things of less moment, how 
could he possibly have denied Christ when threatened 
with death ? From this* may we perceive what virtue 
inflamed the breast of Elfig : he preferred death rather 
than wound charity ; and was far from imitating him, 
of whom it is said, * Woe be to him by whom scandal 
cometh.' Moreover, Christ is righteousness and truth ; 
and he who gives his life for the former, dies for 
Christ equally with him who is sacrificed for truth. 
Elfig, therefore, has died for Christ, and is truly a mar- 
tyr." Lanfranc was astonished at the subtle acuteness 
and the acute subtlety of his scholar, and concluded 
by considering Elfig as an illustrious martyr.* Anselm 
judged according to the principle, that an action re- 
ceives its value, not from the exterior performance, 
but from the interior Christian spirit 

• Lib. i. " Fateor," inquit, " subtilem perspicaciam et perspi- 
cacem subtilitatem ingenii tui vehementer approbo,'* etc. 
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Before we leave the cloisteral life of St. Anselm_^ 
and behold him enter upon and act in the public scene 
of his time, let us behold his judgment, as a private 
individual, upon the undertakings of Pope Gregory 
the Seventh. Anselm had been asked as to his senti- 
ments concerning the prohibition of the marriage of 
the clergy,* and as to the conduct which should be 
observed towards those priests who had contracted 
private or public marriages. His opinion had also 
been required as to the manner in which a certain 
count should be treated, who had been excommuni- 
cated for conferring investitures ; and who, regardless 
of the papal sentence, continued to assist at the divine 
service. So convinced was St. Anselm of the rectitude 
of the papal decrees, that, with respect to the last- 
mentioned case, he declared, that he who opposed the 
Pope would draw down upon himself the judgment of 
God. He also recommended that the count under 
excommunication should be exhorted to seek in all 
humility an absolution from his sentence, and be en- 
treated in a friendly manner to a holy submission ,* but 
that if these entreaties were to prove unavailing, he 
ought to be reminded that God is more to be feared 
than man ; and ought, moreover, if he persevered in 
his obstinacy, to be refused all participation in the 
public worship of the church. Concerning the pro- 
hibition which forbade married clergj' to officiate in 
the divine service, he says : — '* We must adhere to 
that which the Apostolic See has constituted a just, 
though a rigorous law. For it is in no way possible 
that the service of God can be attended with reverence 
in a temple where a priest serves, or rather defiles the 

* Epp. Lib. i. n. xvi 
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altar« in abominable lust. Not that there their per- 
formances are in themselves without fruit; but that 
those who respect not the presence of God and his 
angels, may cease, when they see themselves deserted 
by men, to violate the sanctuary. They who confess 
and bewail their fault, should be suffered to continue 
in the exercise of their priestly functions^ lest we 
should terrify others from a like confession and re- 
pentance^ and thus compel them to persevere in their 
j present state of guilt." Does it not greatly surprise 
us^ that Anselm — the mild and meek Anselm — should 
here display such severity? Does it not still more 
surprise us, that Jthe greatest men of whom ecclesias- 
tical history speaks should have defended the law of 
celibacy ? In such cases^ I am accustomed to be pru- 
dent in my judgments. But now and then good 
Homer nods. Where, however, so many Homers 
seem to sleep, we perhaps are not awake — we dream, 
perhaps, when they are in full possession of their 
consciousness. 

From this it is evident that Gregory was supported in 
his opinions by men the most virtuous and the most cele- 
brated of his times ; and that he did but express what 
were the sentiments of the better part of the church. 
For unless such were the case, how could his commands 
have been so eflScient ? It is but a mechanical view of 
history to suppose that the sentence of excommunica- 
tion pronounced by the Pope alone gave effect to his 
designs. Punishments can never influence the conduct 
of. the entire church ; they serve only as a check upon 
individuals. Otherwise, the whole body would punish 
itself, since it is the whole body that renders these 
punishments effective, and to punish oneself would 
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indeed be madness. The people and the more zealous 
of the bishops enforced the decree of the Pope, whose 
wishes were always accordant with their own.'*' The 
people abandoned the married clergy, and thus all was 
concluded. The freedom of a people consists in this, 
that the laws by which they are governed are the 
voice of their own desires; in any other case, their 
life is but a slavery. And thus is it in the church. 
As the laws of celibacy were . only the expression of 
the universal will, in them^ in truth, the church pre- 
served its freedom. But it is asked, whether celibacy 
be a moral duty, and whether it can and ought to be 
practised? Virginity is a gift (x»^i<rfM) ;\ and the law 
enforcing its observance is only the prudent confi- 
dence of the church in the Divine Spirit, that he will 
bestow this grace in proportion to the necessity of his 
minister. Through the law of celibacy the church, as 
we have remarked, saw herself reinstated in all her 
freedom ; but to correspond with this grace, with this 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, is in the liberty of each 
individual. He, therefore, who possesses this gift, is 
free in his restraint; but he who possesses it not, 
should refrain from reproving the church, since she 
receives only those into her priesthood who promise 
to persevere in their virginity. Let those, therefore, 
who have transgressed undergo the punishment which 
in most instances falls upon them only who have fol- 
lowed a vocation which God had not directed to them. 
Such were the sentiments of St. Anselm. 
Aoiother letter, written by him previous to his ele- 

* See the history of St. Gregory VII. in DQIIinger's History 
of the Church, translated by the Rev. £• Cox, D.D. Vol. iii. 
t 1 Cor. vii. 7. 
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vation to the archbishopric of Canterbury, to Pope 
Urban the Second, is also in our possession.* He 
commences by consoling his Holiness with the as- 
surance that the sufferings of the Roman Church in 
this contest were those of all true believers, and that 
the prayers of all were addressed to the Almighty for 
their happy termination.! He then proceeds to the 
immediate object of his letter, namely, to implore the 
support of urgent letters from the Holy See for the 
Bishop of Beauvais, against certain canons and priests 
of his district, who afflicted him with every species of 
suffering in consequence of his exertions to restrain 
them from certain misdemeanours, especially their 
illegal connections with females ; and his refusal to 
allow, during the contest, their sons to succeed to 
prebends and to be elevated to holy orders. Herein 
we may perceive the foundation of the papal struggles; 
the canons believing they might with all propriety 
generate canons, and the priest^ that they might beget 
priests. Thus, as in Judaism' and in the heathenish 
priesthood, was the spiritual succession associated with 
an earthly generation. But in Christianity it is not 
so ; a vocation from the Spirit, not claims of kindred^ 
entitle to the priesthood. 

Society at this period was divided into castes ; the 

* £pp. Lib. ii. n. xxxiii. 

t Pro vestne et Romanse ecclesise tribulatione, quae nostra et 
omnium vere fidelium est, non cessamus Deum orare assidue, ut 
niitiget vobis a diebus malis, donee fodiatur peecatori fovea. £t 
certi sumus, etiamnum nobis moram videatur facere, quoniam 
non relinquet virgam peccatorum super sortem justorum, Ps. 
czxiv. ; quia hsereditatem suam non derelinquet, Ps. xcv. ; et 
portse inferi non praevalebunt adversus earn, Matth. xvi. 
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nobility df the Spirit was one with the nobih'ty of 
generation, and lowliness of soul inseparable from low- 
liness of birth. This error was to be opposed by the 
church; for the promised Paraclete is Spirit, not 
flesh ; and in Christ all are one. Such was the origin 
of the conflicts in which the Popes were engaged, and 
in which they ultimately proved successful ; their con- 
flicts were^ indeed, the conflicts of the Spirit against 
the flesh. For a time this struggle might appear 
doubtful, but in the end the Spirit would prove vic- 
torious. Without celibacy, the classes called the in- 
ferior would be excluded from clerical offices, as is 
now universally the case in all churches which have 
rejected this restraint. Without this law, their- ad- 
vancement to the higher ranks, which would be per- 
petuated by castes, would be rendered impossible; 
and there would be no condition in the church in 
which man would be valued as man^ or rather a Chris- 
tian, as a Christian^ be of any importance. 

In the Catholic church, and in her alone, despite all 
clamours to the contrary, reside true and universal 
freedom and equality : in her that contempt which, 
notwithstanding all constitutional laws, is generally 
thrown upon the lower classes, is truly annihilated. 
Men high in office, even in our times, treat with scorn 
the distinctions of nobility ; but they despise not their 
own, which teach them to avoid the peasant and the 
citizen, as if they were lepers. In the time of feu- 
dalism, the law of celibacy secured esteem in the eyes 
of men. A bishop, though bom of a slave, was on an 
equality with a lord ; and knowledge, and in particu- 
lar spiritual excellence, was accounted in practice to 
be of equal worth with inherited honours. By celibacy 
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it was rendered impossible that princes should enjoy 
the episcopal dignity ; by it the church was preserved 
distinct from the state^ both being in themselves free 
and independent. ^ 

Let us suppose married bishops, and what can then 
prevent a prince from becoming the Pontifex Maxim us ? 
It is in vain that some examples of later times are held 
forth, wherein^ though the law of celibacy has been 
rejected, the church and state have continued dis* 
tinct; since we treat now not of what has, but of 
what without celibacy might have taken place. All 
sepfirated sects have received the ideas of the freedom 
of the church from their Catholic parent, as an 
inheritance, which in general they have prodigally 
squandered. Had the Catholic church, at the time of 
their separation, been confounded with the state — and 
without celibacy, it would doubtless have been so— 
they would not have possessed a shadow of substan- 
tiality, they would not have possessed existence. It 
is, in fine, to celibacy that I ascribe the absence of the 
reign of rationalism in our holy religion. The sepa- . 
rated clergy, who have been tainted with rationalist 
opinions^ have transmitted them to their sons^ and will 
yet^ for many ages, continue to transmit them. In 
the Catholic church, wherein, through the law of 
celibacy, the clergy for the most part consists of per- 
sons from the lower classes, in whom there ever 
reigns a more steadfast faith in the Redeemer, a more 
inexhaustible spring of piety, and of interior confi- 
dence in traditions, our pastors bring from their 
maternal roof an efficient faith, which is but seldom so 
weakened by the distractions of a life of study, as not 
in the end to prove victorious. And though in many* 
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the principles imbibed from early instruction may in 
time be destroyed, still they do not transmit this deso- 
lation to a family^ some members o£ which might suc- 
ceed to their pastoral functions ; for the Catholic cler- 
gy is perpetually renewed from the fruitful and faith- 
ful bodies of the multitude, and the old and deceased 
limbs of the church replaced by youthful vigour. 

In his capacity of abbot, Anselm sought for his 
cloister an exemption from the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop. Writing to the Pope, he says : — " It cannot, 
I think, be unknown to your Excellence, that many 
bishops seek not so much to protect the cloisters with 
fatherly care, and to give instruction with pastoral 
solicitude, as to oppress them with severe and arbi- 
trary dominion ; yet this we do not apprehend under 
William, the present archbishop/** Lanfranc had also 
sought in favour of his abbey for a similar privilege. 
We may obtain great insight into the struggles for 
exemption, wherein the monasteries were frequently 
engaged, from a letter written by Lanfranc, as primate 
of Canterbury, to a bishop of Chester. " That," says 
he, " which by force you have taken from the cloister, 
or its possessions, you must immediately restore. For 
complaints have been urged by the abbot and his 
monks, that you have destroyed their chambers, 
wasted their treasures, and captured their horses and 
their entire possessions : moreover, that you have de- 
stroyed one of their dwellings, and appropriated its 
materials. For eight days, accompanied by your 
attendants, you remained in the cloister, consuming 
its property. You must be aware that this does not 
accord with your office, nor is it within the limits of 

* Epp. L. ii. n. xxxv. 
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jour power: on the contrary, it is your duty to be 
solicitous for souls with spiritual wisdom ; and by your 
holy and saintly actions, to set them in word and 
deed a wholesome example.* 

Thus, in consequence of the violence exercised by 
the bishops, was established the exemption of the 
cloisters, destined to be in afler-times the cause of so 
many Just as well as unjust complaints. These ex* 
emptions were never accorded but with great caution, 
and then only as a shelter against the oppressions and 
exactions of the bishops, confirming the freedom of the 
election to the abbacy, and the independence of the 
private administration, and limiting in some measure, 
though not entirely annulling, the jurisdiction of the 
bishops, who still preserved the right of visitation. 
Many complaints against the abbot of Bee were laid 
before the archbishop. In the papal brief obtained by 
Lanfranc for the exemption of Caen, it is specified 
that when the abbot is accused of illegal conduct or 
of any other offence, he is to be admonished by the 
bishops ; and that should he persevere in his obstinacy, 
he is not to be cited before the episcopal synod, but 
to be accused before the archbishop, who will ex- 
amine and determine the cause in the general synod 
of his province : in cases of importance, however, the 
final judgment was reserved to the Popcf 

* See the Carta exempt, of the cloister of Bee, issued by the 
Archbishop of Roueo. Opp. Lanf. p. 242. 

t Lib. i. p. 22. Rem ad Rotbomagensem Archiepiscopum* 
seu ad totius provincise universale consilium perferat ; ut eorum 
concilio, auctoritate, definitione audiat, discat, accipiat, quid agi 
sive Btatui de eo oporteat, sententia tamen de capitalibus apo8« 
tolics sedi reservata. 
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Under these circumstances, we shall not be asto* 
nished when we behold even bishops themselves re- 
questing, or advocating as reasonable^ the exemption 
of cloisters. William, Archbishop of Rouen, in his 
confirmation of the exemption of Bee, in which he 
suffered a partial limitation of his own authority, re- 
marks : ^< It is the conduct of the prudent to secure 
themselves as much as possible against all contingen- 
cies.*' The celebrated Ivo of Chartres requested from 
Pascal II. an exemption for a cloister situated in the 
suburb of his episcopal city, since, notwithstanding 
the exertions of some of his predecessors, it had, in the 
absence of the protecting apostolic briefs, been op- 
pressed by the extortions of the archdeacons, who in 
those days were very powerful, and similar in their 
authority to our present vicars-general. The whole 
letter, which details at full length the subject of 
which it treats, is well deserving of attention. " Sup- 
ported and encouraged as we are by the apostolic 
authority, it is our duty to be solicitous for the freedom 
of the jchurch, and for the tranquillity of the monks. 
But as our endeavours to effect this end are insuffi- 
cient (in quibus ad hoc implendum nisibus nostris 
non sufficimus), we are compelled to fly to the Holy 
See to obtain the assistance of him who is our supe- 
rior : for in truth may we exclaim to the pre-eminent 
successor of the apostles, Grant what thou commandest, 
and command what thou pleasest. Thus do I address 
jour Holiness, desiring to make known to your watch- 
fulness, that in the suburbs of Chartres there exists a 
cloister founded by my ancestors under the patronage 
of St. Peter, and greatly extended by the riches it has 
received from the church of Chartres, and wherein 
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sanctity once flourished. But soon its fervour became 
lukewarm, since with mankind it always happens that 
where the superior is sick, the subjects cannot be 
healthy. But whereas^ by the beneficent grace of 
God, and some co-operation on our part, sanctity once 
more flourishes in this cloister^ we desire to provide it 
with that repose which is so necessary to all religious, 
and to free it entirely from the extortions and oppres- 
sions of the archdeacons, who seek but their own ad- 
vantage. Some of my predecessors did indeed believe 
that they had effected this freedom; but this was 
beyond their power when unsupported by the apos- 
tolic authority. The whole community of this cloister 
is desirous of confiding itself, through our mediation, 
with all its possessions, to the protection of the holy 
Roman Church, and to be secured by the apostolic 
authority in those privileges which were granted 
by our predecessors to the cloisters and their posses- 
sions, with reservation of the right of the bishops of 
Chartres. For that which has been closed by the 
great apostolic key can be opened by no inferior key, 
and that which this has opened, no other can close. I 
have therefore commissioned the bearer of this letter, 
a brother of the same cloister, who will circumstan- 
tially and specifically mention what is worthy of the 
support of the apostolic see, and will bring forward 
the documents of the conferred privileges."* The 
attempt, therefore, of the abbots to obtain the protec- 
tion of the holy see, and to secure the independence of 

* For the documents see Lib. i. p. 258, of Pet. Bles. Ep. 58. 
** Scimus equidem quod ob quietem monasterionim et episco- 
porum tyrannidem, has ezemptiones plerumque, Romani 
Pontifices indulserunt.'* 
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their monasteries from the bi»bops and their r^fkre- 
sentatives, cannot be censured^ much leas be ascribed 
to haughtiness of mind. This may likewise explain the 
devotion evinced by the monks towards the pontiffs ; 
their existence^ the prosperity and repose of tbeh' 
cloisters^ as well as the maintenance of every literary 
and religious efibrt, rested upon the papal support. 

In judging of the teansaetions of former times, we 
usudly start from two points of view. We either 
judge the subject in question according to absolute 
rules by which the universal occurrences of life are 
to be regulated^ or we place ourselves in the times 
upon which our decision is to be formed* and consider 
all the circumstances and developments in their va- 
rious consequences, viewing them at the same time 
in their historical impcnrtance. 

The former view is that of a censor, not of an 
historian, or lover of antiquity. Provided, however, 
that these laws, by which our judgment is directed^ 
are not the mere abstraction of a prejudiced order of 
things in which we live and in which we delight, but 
1^ at they contain order itself, the use of this criticism 
may conduct to important and comprehensive results. 
The universal sinfulness of mankind wiU then ap- 
pear to us in a formidable mass, since absolute 
order will be nowhere perceptible. This view of 
history often originates and terminates in error. 
When we judge of a period from its widely extensive 
circumstances, we lay down, as it were, our easily 
obtained and universal magic formula, and with this 
for our guide, within five minutes our judgment is 
decided. To penetrate to the very roots of events — ^to 
separate various circumstances — to trace them through 
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^eir stem and their branches, is a method too fre- 
quently considered unnecessary^ It k Uius that an- 
tiquity is so superfidally viewed: many intend to 
descend deeply, but yet form their decisions by abso- 
lute laws* The ordinary result of this censofiua 
view is> that mankind of former ages are charged with 
ignorance^ as they possessed not that degree of kiMw- 
ledge to which our age has attamed. Thus a man of 
our days, possessing without any mental exertion^ 
and as it were medianieally^ the information which he 
derived firom school education, can ridicule the igno- 
rance of SU Boniface, to whom the existence of the 
antipocks was unknown ; whereas^ had he existed in 
the age of thatsaim, his talents might have proved ui>> 
able to raise him above the simplest of the poor. He 
may^ in like mamier, scoff at the works of Anselm, 
although^ had he himself lived in the eighth century^ 
he would perhaps have acted as did that American 
Inca, who, ignorant how thoughts could be communi- 
cated by writing, put a letter to his ear, thinking that 
it spoke. Bat it is rash in the extreme to accuse 
those of a depraved moral character who did not 
act in conformity witii our own views and maxims. 
We view them, ^len, in the abs^act^ and unconnected 
with circumstances, or perhaps associated with cir- 
cumstances similar to our own, and conclude that, 
having departed from the present mode of conduct^ 
their actions must of necessity be erroneous. 

But every actor in history finds himself placed in 
certain relations, and surrounded by certain historical 
necessities, by which he is held captive ; by these and 
by his own free motives must he be judged. Thus an 
historian mi^it defend the popes of the middle ages, 
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and at the same time be the strongest opponent of 
those who desire the return of those pontiffs to our 
own times. The last wish would be useless, evincing 
at the same time a great want of judgment. Thus 
much have I said as a preface to what shall follow, 
although it is of itself of sufficient ii^nportance. 

Before describing the memorable conduct of An- 
selm as Archbishop of Canterbury, it will be necessary 
to cast a glance at the earlier ecclesiastical history of 
England^ without which the events we shall narrate 
cannot be fully understood. It is well known that, 
through the pastoral solicitude of Pope Gregory the 
First, the Anglo-Saxons were illumined with the light 
of the gospel. St. Augustine, a Benedictine, was the 
apostle who brought to them the happy tidings. He 
was appointed apostolic legate, and was the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury. This city was chosen as 
his see, as a church had already been founded here by 
Ethelbert, the King of Kent, for his Christian spouse. 
Queen Bertha. As St. Augustine was himself a monk, 
and many of his companions were of the same charac- 
ter, it was afterwards made an express law that none 
but monks should reign in this see, and that the presby- 
terium should also be composed of monks. St. Augus- 
tine had received the pallium, and hence it soon rose 
into practice that each archbishop should receive the 
same at Rome, thus keeping in constant remembrance 
the connection between the Christian capital and this 
her new offspring. The new primate was directed to 
found twelve bishoprics, all proceeding from Canter- 
bury as from their centre, over which he was to 
preside as head. The Pope provided with paternal 
solicitude for this new Christian community : in eccle- 
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siastical difficulties he was constantly appealed to, and 
his decisions were ever those of a Christian and truly 
apostolical wisdom. Honoured as the ruler ordained 
by Christ for his faithful, he confirmed this veneration 
by the acknowledged and highly beneficial influence 
which he exercised for the prosperity of the new 
church. An institution signalized by remarkable 
blessings gives ample and perceptible testimony that 
it belongs to the great body of the church ; and thus 
it happened with this Pope, embracing as he did in his 
fatherly love the entire community of his English 
children. Such was the unlimited confidence which 
the pontiff secured^ that on the occurrence of any 
doubt as to the appointment to the see of Canterbury, 
the decision was ever left to his judgment. And 
how did the pontiff Vitalian merit this confidence ? 
Doubtless by that prudence by which he shewed 
himself solicitous and wise in his selection of the new 
archbishop, acting as would a father in the choice 
of an instructor for a beloved son. Long was his 
deliberation. His choice, at length, fell upon Adrian, 
abbot of the cloister of Neridan, in Naples^ one of the 
most illustrious of the Italian clergy. He understood 
the Grecian and Latin tongues, was well versed in 
theology and ecclesiastical statutes, and remarkable 
for the great purity of his life. Vitalian had regard 
to all these qualifications, well knowing that the pre- 
late elect should not only be a pattern of morality, but 
one also who would, in conformity with the laws of 
Christian antiquity^ cultivate the English church, and 
give encouragement to literature. But Adrian was 
acquainted with one who, in his estimation, was more 
worthy than himself, a Greek monk, named Theodore, 
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whO) flying from the Mahometan devastations in Asia, 
had for many years resided at Rome* Theodore was^ 
therefore^ elected^ and left Rome^ in 668, in company 
with Adrian* The conduct of the new primate oor« 
responded with the expectations of the pontiff* The 
English church soon arose into a situation which in 
those days must have been considered flourishing.. 
Both Adrian and Theodore became founders of schotds, 
m which they themselves taught the Iiatin and Greek 
languages^ explained the holy scriptures, and gave in<- 
struction in arts and sciences ; they established a general 
morality and diligence in thecloisters^ convoked synods 
for the purpose of forming regulations, and consecrated 
many able bishops. The renowned men who sprung up 
fVom this nursery are universally celebrated, nor are we 
ignorant of the plenteous fruit which in afler-times the 
greater part of Europe received from this plantation. 
Bede, Alcuin, and John Scot Erigena, together with 
many odier missionaries, whose labours were so fruit- 
ful, were educated in English cloisters. Wherever 
Christianity has imbued the mind, it excites a love for 
learning. The kings of England were soon deeply 
sensible of the advantage of the literary establishments 
founded in their kingdom, and granted the gift of 
Peter-pence to Rome, for the maintenance in that city 
of a school for the English. Considering these fruits, 
we cannot but acknowledge that the gospel brought 
from Rome was that of Christ, working as it did with 
such powerfully enlivening influence. By the Greek 
Church, also, a gospel was preached. But where are 
the similar fruiu which in Russia, for example, it has 
even yet produced ? In a period of scarce two hun- 
dred years the little church of England brought forth 
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more that is truly joyful and truly Christian than the 
enormous church of Russia within a space of nearly 
a thousand years. Russia received its religion from a 
diurch benumbed and torpid, and this reli^on re- 
mains there as yet unenlivened. Should it be answared 
tiiat the cause proceeds from the oppression which in 
that country the church has undergone, I reply, that 
if the gospel proceeding from Rome, and the churche* 
whidi haye received it have not submitted to these 
oppressions, but have always shewn themselves free, 
tranquil, and conscious oi their dignity ; if, £ur from 
being subdued by these circumstances, they have proved 
victorious over them, and subjected them to them- 
selves — this is t^ very mark that from Rome pro^ 
oeededtfae true spirit of the gospel* 

So great was the gratitude of some of the British 
princes, that, journeying to Rome, they offered their 
crowns upon the tomb of Su Peter. England con- 
tinued in her flourishing condition until the Danes 
converted the land into a scene of desdation. Under 
Alfred, that great as well as wise and pious prince, 
who was bom in S55, the country was freed from its 
(uppresaoTu. The union between the Pope and the then 
reigning prince is perhaps in nothing more fully 
evinced than in the conduct of £thdwulf, who caused 
his son Alfred, yet a child, to be anointed by Leo IV., 
and who afterwards, together with the young prince, 
visited Rome. The moral and religious condition of 
the English people shines forth in the statutes of 
Alfred, wherein a relapse to idolatry is forHdden, 
heathenish practices prohibited, and the inhabit- 
ants are retained, by fines, in their obedience to the 
bishops. The Danes, who ruled for so long a time in 
England, were heathens, and brought with them many 
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practices of their religion. During this her lament- 
able situation, England was fettered in all her literary 
exertions. In Oxford, alone, there remained a school 
of learning, which, however, was much neglected. 
Two learned monks of Gaul, who had dwelt with 
Alfred, John and Grimwald, assisted by their com- 
panions, again commenced their labours. Alfred him- 
self had been instructed by them, and had translated 
some works from the Latin into the Saxon tongue.' In 
the preface to his translation of the pastoral of Gregory 
the Great, he says, *' Often have I considered how 
many great, as well spiritual as secular men the 
English nation formerly possessed, whose knowledge 
and whose literary ardour were so extensive that 
foreigners came to us to be taught wisdom ; whereas 
in our days but few English can be found on this side 
of the Humber who understand the ordinary prayers, 
or can translate ' a letter from Latin into English. 
Thanks to God, we again possess men who can instruct 
iis." This preface is addressed to the Bishop of Lon- 
don. Alfred presented each episcopal see with a copy 
of his translation. To understand how in so few years 
the Danes could have completed so dreadful a devasta- 
tion, we need only reflect that the literary instruction 
of Theodore was yet weak, and had not acquired 
considerable extension ; and, on the other hand, that 
the northmen were inflamed with an insatiable desire 
of destruction. 

In Northumberland, however, many Danes were still 
permitted to remain, who, after Alfred's reign, when the 
least probability of success appeared, were ever ready 
for insurrection. Hence, real tranquillity was not 
restored until Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, ob- 
tained control in England. Under Edred, he was 
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in fact the director of all things. Educated in France, 
and in that country familiarized with a better order of 
things, the depravity of the clergy first attracted his 
notice, and against their immoral and dissolute lives, 
the natural consequence of a state of disturbance, he 
contended with a zeal truly ardent. Celibacy, which 
had been generally neglected, was enforced by him 
with all severity ; and the more easily to effect his pur- 
pose, he stationed monks in all parishes and commu- 
nities. Under Edwy, the clergy became all-powerful. 
In circumstances ofgreat perplexity, weak, powerless, 
and voluptuous princes, such as Edwy, seldom pre- 
serve their rights; for in kingdoms threatened by 
great dangers, both from within and without, which 
have but just sprung into existence, and areiunsupport- 
ed by any firm organization, all depends upon the cha- 
racter of the prince, and none but the powerful can 
hope to stand. Such is the ordinary occurrence ; and 
governments are more or less either constitutionally or 
unconstitutionally elective. It is well when the coun- 
sellors are formed of the most noble part of the nation. 
Dunstan and Odo, the austere Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, acted in a manner truly extraordinary. On 
the day of his coronation, so little was Edwy master 
of himself, that, after the completion of the cere- 
mony, instead of conforming with custom, and re- 
maining with his grandees, at least during the ban- 
quet, he sought the company of his concubines. 
Dunstan, however, and Odo, entered the palace and 
conducted him back to the assembled lords. But 
as his conduct was by no means pleasing to the people, 
and as extreme dangers still threatened the kingdom, 
Edwy was soon deposed, and Edgar, his brother, 
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succeeded to the crown. Dunstan^ who enjoyed great 
authority, exercised over this well-disposed prince 
an unlimited influence. In punishment for having 
violently taken a nun from her convent^ Edgar was 
sentenced to abstain for seven years from wearing his 
crown. The principle upon which this punishment 
was founded was the law established by the church 
and by the state, that a public office can be held by 
none who are under penance, much less by one under 
sentence of excommunication. So little was Edgar 
offended at this treatment, that, in a subsequent assem* 
bly of the kingdom, he shewed Dunstan, now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, every demonstration of affec- 
tion. Had Dunstan proposed to Edgar, when mar- 
ried, similarly to Albert of Brandenburg, to establish 
a new dynasty, and to anticipate the reformation of 
the sixteenth century (the right of this prince over 
England was, undoubtedly, as just as that of Albert 
over Prussia), he would have been lauded by history 
as worthy of high renown. But as he was solicitous 
only for the good and beneficent government of his 
country ; established an army to keep the Danes and 
the other enemies of the kingdom in awe ; created an 
external power so great, that the kings of Ireland and 
Scotland, instead of invading the Anglo-Saxons with 
their customary success, paid to them tribute; restored 
such security in the entire country, that strangers again 
resided in England ; and, in fine, after the death of 
Edgar, secured the crown to the rightful heir from 
the hands of an usurper, he is painted to us in 
history as a monk, haughty and ambitious.* Under 

* Hume, History, vol. i. p. 145, Ed. Bass, says that Dunstan 
covered under the appearance of sanctity the most violent and 
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Dunstan, learning was again zealously pursued^ as in 
the days of Alfred. 

After the murder of the young king through his 
step-mother, Dunstan, who had secured the succes- 
sion to this prince, fell from power, and with him was 
cast down all that he had raised* The new govern- 
ment, spiritless and weak, could no longer withstand 
the inroads of the Danes, but purchased their depar- 
ture with gold. Again they returned, and having 
deprived England of all power of resistance, they 
once more visited her to seize what yet remained. 
Amidst various dianges during half a century, the 
fate of the kingdom was at length decided by the 
battle of Hastings ; and William the Conqueror, to 
whom the succession had been promised by the late 
king, founded a new d3niasty in England. Such is 
the frightful history of this country. How wild and 
barren must have been the church, how powerless 
the clergy, and how degenerate the monks, must be 
evident to all. 

Under the dreaded William, however, better days 
dawned upon the church. Before his invasicm of 
England, his banner had been consecrated by Pope 
Alexander II. Lanfranc had already been his coun- 
sellor when Duke of Normandy ; and although the 
impetuosity of William frequently raised disagree- 
ments between them, these were never of long con- 
tinuance. Thus on one occasion calumny had made 
William unfriendly to the administration of Lanfranc, 
and he testified his aversion by destroying the pro- 
most insolent ambition — p. 14^ : it is probable that his brain 
became gradually crazedrhj these solitary occupations, and that 
his head was filled with chimeras, &c. 
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perty of the cloister of Bee, and condemning to exile 
Lanfranc, its prior. The poor monastery could afford 
him at his departure only a lame and miserable horse. 
William by chance met this sorrowful procession, and 

Lanfranc approaching him, said with a smile : « You 

perceive that to enable me to leave the country, you 
must give me a better horse." William replied, ^' That 
it but rarely occurred that a prince should bestow a 
favour on a person impeached." By this they were 
led into conversation, and William became convinced 
of his injustice. After the conquest of England, he 
deposed, with the assistance of the papal legate, the 
bishops who had sided with his adversary. This was 
conducive to the interests of the church, for those 
bishops, who had attained to their high dignity in a 
time of confusion were, collectively and separately, 
generally unworthy of their station. To secure the 
episcopacy in his interest, he selected most of the 
bishops and abbots from his Norman followers. Lan- 
franc in consequence came to England, accompanied 
by many distinguished clergymen. William loved 
order, and was a friend to the church : Lanfranc and 
his exertions ever received his support. ♦ The sale 
of bishoprics, which had inflicted so much injury on 
the church, he would never practise. Great men 
I ever entertain a mutual esteem, and Gregory VII. and 
• William lived, therefore, in a constant agreement. It 

• Eadmer,Hist. Nov. 1. i. fol. 30. Is (Lanfrancus) inter 
alios, imo prae aliis, memorato regi Wilhelmo acceptus, et Dei 
rebus in cunctis non mediocri cura intentus. QuapropCer magnam 
semper operam dabat, et regem Deo devotum efficere, et reli- 
gionem monim bononim in cunctis ordinibus hominum per totum 
regnum renovare. Nee privatus est desiderio suo, etc. 
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is true that the Pope desired to obtain from the king 
an oath of fidelity ; but when William objected to it, 
as contrary to custom, the subject was no longer 
agitated. The Peter-pence, however, as it had pre- 
viously existed, was allowed to continue. William 
ruled the state with a sceptre of severity, and wished 
to extend his authority to the church. The contest 
which then agitated Christendom, as to the papal suc- 
cession, induced him to decree, that he only whom he 
should admit should be acknowledged as the Pope. 
He forbad any letters to be received, with the con- 
tents of which he was not acquainted ; and all deci- 
sions passed by the synod of English bishops re- 
quired his previous approbation. Excommunication 
for incest or adultery he would not allow to be passed 
upon any of his barons without his previous consent. 
All this was done by a prince, sincere, great, and well- 
meaning ; it was nevertheless an order of things quite 
unprecedented.* Upon the death of William, in 
1087, his son William Rufus ascended the throne. 
He extended] the principles of his predecessor to 
a very dangerous application. A formidable despot 

* Eadm. Hist. Nov. c. i. fol. 29. Cuncta ergo divina simul 
et humana ejus nutum exspectabant Quae cuncta ut paucis 
animadvertantur, qusedam de eis, quse nova per Angliam constU 
tuit, ponam. Non ergo pati volebat, quemquam omni in domi- 
natione sua constitutum Romanse urbis pontificem pro apos- 
tolico, nisi se jubente, recipere, aut ejus literas, si prius sibi 
ostensse non fuissent, uUo pacto suscipere. Primatem quoque 
regni sui, Arcbiepiscopum Cantuariensem, si coacto generali 
episcoporum concilio prsesideret, non siiiebat quicquam statuere, 
aut prohibere, nisi quae suae yoluntati accommoda, et a se prime 
essent ordinata, etc. 
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without the mind and good-will of his father^* he had^ 
principally with the assistance of Lanfrancy preserved 
his crown during an insurrection of the barons in 
favour of his brother Robert. The people, likewise^ eii« 
ticed by assurances he held out of granting them many 
liberties^ sided in his cause. Lanfranc^ well knowi ng the 
disposition of the king, had, previously to his coronation^ 
required from him a promise upon oath^ that he would 
govern his whole kingdom with justness and mild- 
ness^ and especially that he would preserve and de- 
fend the church and her freedom. But when firmly 
seated on the throne, William was far from fulfilling 
these promises, and oppressed with inhuman severity 
both barons and people. Upon the death of his in- 
structor, Lanfranc, who had spared no exertions to 
restrain his tyranny within some bounds^ he aban- 
doned himself to unlimited despotism. He had before 
observed to Lanfranc^ when reproved for his manifold 
and grievous violations of his oath^ ''Who can per- 
form all that he promises ?" Having made these few 
observations, we proceed to consider his relation to 
the church. ' 

After the death of Lanfranc, he had usurped much 
of the property of the church of Canterbury, and 
given it in fiefs to his favourites ; the rest he caused 
to be administered, and received the revenues into his 
coffers. He had no thought of appointing a successor 
to the archiepiscopal see, whilst its possessions served 
to increase his treasures. Thus also did he act with 

* Hume himself L.i. p. 376, says the king was violent, haughty, 
tyrannical, and seemed disposed to govern more by the fear than 
by the love of his subjects. 
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other vacant fees and abbacies. When appointed to a 
bishopric, the candidate was compelled to purchase 
his right by large sums ; men the most unqualified be- 
came bishops; for religious, sincere, and well-educated 
clergymen could not be persuaded to enter upon this 
shameful traffie. But William felt no hesitation in an- 
nulling the already agreed upon compact, when he found 
one who would perform for his sovereign more im- 
portant services ; and this second agreement was soon 
declared void, when he who had made the first be- 
came willing to give more than the second. Bishop- 
rics were made a merchandize, to be sold to the 
highest bidder. The cloisters were visited with in- 
conceivable oppressions ; many monks deserted their 
retirements, and those that remained were exposed 
to every species of cruelty. Their religious and lite- 
rary exertions were wholly at an end; no order reigned 
amongst them ; for either abbots were not appointed, 
or appointments were made illegally. But the op- 
pression of the king upon the cultivators of church 
property were by far the most severe.* 

* Eadmer, Hist. Nov. c. i. fol. 34,describes this misery at great 
length. Fecit ergo ecclesiam Cbristi venalem ; jus in ea domi- 
nandi pr» ceteris illis tribuens qui ad detrimentum ejus in dando 
pretium alium superabant Unde misera saccessione singulis annif 
pretium renoTabatur. Nullam siquidem conventionem rex sta- 
bilem esse sinebat, sed qui plura promettebat, excludebat minus 
dantem ; nisi forte ad id quod posterior offerebat, prima con- 
▼entione vacuata, prior assurgeret, etc. Hume, L. i. p. 378, 
denies not this fiict In another life of St. Anselm, placed at 
the commencement of his works, we read : Omnes enim archi- 
episcopatus proventus toto quodriennio rex perceperat pluri- 
masque ecclesias venales habuerat, et triginta coemeteria in fera- 
mm pascua redegerat, et ecclesiarum vacantium fructus sibi 
reservaverat, etc. 
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The see of Canterbury had now been vacant for five 
years, when Count Hugo, of Chester, requested Anselm 
to visit England, to govern a cloister which he had 
founded, and this request he supported by represent- 
ing his desire to receive from him consolation in his 
sickness. Our saint was preparing for his return to 
Normandy, when the king refused his permission. 
It was about this time that the lords of the kingdom 
requested William to allow the offering of prayers 
throughout the kingdom for a happy election to the 
see of Canterbury, since they dared not openly ex- 
press their opinion, that it was time to fill up the vacant 
archbishopric. Anselm had been the object of their 
wishes, and it was on this account that he had been sent 
for by Hugo. With reluctance William yielded to 
the universal request; but by refusing the return of 
St. Anselm, he shewed that by the court another person 
was intended for the vacant see. 

With the lords the election was a matter of great 
importance, since an archbishop of capacity, and ho- 
noured with respect, might exercise a soothing influ- 
ence over the tyranny of the king. One of them once 
mentioned Anselm in the presence oi William, and 
praising his pious conduct, added, *' He loves only 
God, and desires nothing earthly." The king per- 
ceived the object of this remark, and replied, in deri- 
sion, " No, not even the Archbishopric of Canterbury." 
But when the nobleman answered, that it was his own 
conviction, as well as that of many others, that Anselm 
was not in the least desirous of this dignity, the 
king said, '* Were it offered to him, he would seize it 
with hand and foot ; but, without my consent, neither 
he nor any other man shall be archbishop." Thus all 
hope was banished. 
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The king was now seized by a dangerous illness, 
which by many was ascribed to his obstinate refusal 
to appoint a prelate to the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury. The assembled lords advised him to release the 
state prisoners, to dispense with many of his imposts, 
to restore freedom to the church, and to nominate to 
the vacant sees, especially to that of Canterbury, the 
oppression of which was a degradation to the entire 
English church. They implored him, in fine, to send 
for Anselm, and to receive from him instruction and 
consolation. Anselm arrived, and received his con- 
fession; and so deeply did he convince him of the 
importance of his salvation, that the king immediately 
gave orders that the state prisoners should be released, 
debts annulled, and an universal amnesty be esta- 
blished. He moreover promised to rule in future with 
just and sacred laws, and to insist upon their inviola- 
ble observance. 

Anselm could not well urge the duty of nominating 
to the see of Canterbury, since he himself had been 
proposed for that high station. The lords, therefore, 
of the kingdom undertook to urge this matter on the 
consideration of the king. Anselm was universally 
considered as the most worthy, and William was de- 
sirous of investing him ; but to this our saint would 
by no means consent. It was, therefore, represented 
to him, that the welfare of the church and of the 
kingdom, as well as the spiritual health of the king, 
who desired before his death the consolation of be- 
holding the see of Canterbury, which through his 
fault had been for so many years vacant, occupied by 
a worthy prelate, called for his acquiescence. But 
Anselm could behold forthcoming events more clearly 
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than they ; he saw that the illness of the king was not 
unto death. This^ indeed^ was perhaps .known to 
them all; and Uieir object maj solely have been to 
dispose the monarch to a milder form of goyernment« 
by representing to him the danger of death. Without 
this supposition, how can we account for their anxiety 
to obtain an appointment to the see of Canterbury ?— 
the death of the king would itself remove all further 
obstacles. Anselm anticipated the threatening diffi- 
culties, and thus justified his refusal :— ^^ Do you see 
what you would do ? You would yoke to the same 
plough an unmanageable steer with an aged and 
powerless sheep. The ungovernable wildness of the 
steer will so entangle in thorns the sheep, esteemed 
fruitful in wool, in milk, and in lambs, as to tear it 
and render it useless both to itself and to others. Y<ni 
expect from me the milk of God's w(^d, and lambs 
for his service ; but the wildness* of the king will 
oppress me^ and that relief which you hope to find 
will never exist. Moreover, you will see the church 
laid waste during the life of the shepherd." Anselm 
was, neverthdiess^ conducted to the king ; who, placing 
the staff in his hand, considered him as invested. Hiis 
occurred in 1093. 

Having received permission to depart firom the 
Archbishop of Rouai, and likewise the consent of the 
monks of Bee to take upon him the archiepiscopal 
dignity, Anselm returned to the king, who had now 
recovered, and represented to him the conditions on 
which he would receive the primacy of England. He 
required that all the possessions which the churdi of 
Canterbury had enjoyed during the lifetime of Lan« 
franc should be restored; and that William should 
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confonn to his advice in all matters ^iritual ; that asi 
he revered the king as his sovereign and the supporter 
of the churchy so should William acknowledge him as 
his ghostly father and director. Anselm also insisted 
upon the acknowledgm^it of Urban as pontiff, who 
was at that time opposed by a creature of the emperor. 
On the other hand, William was desirous that the new 
archbishop should renounce the property of which 
Canterbury had been despoiled. But as Anselm would 
by no means ccmsent to comply with this condition, 
and as the king was on all sides exh<Mrted to submis* 
sion, the ordination was at length concluded. 

The commands whidb William in his sickness bad 
issued, as to the releasement of the prisoners, he re^ 
called, now that he was restored to healtii ; and thus 
a greater misery burst, by his orders, upon the entire 
kingdom. He once said to a certain bishqp, ^' God will 
never compensate to me for the miseries he has caused 
me" (nunquam me Deus bonum habtbii, pro malo 
quod mihi intulit). 

The king was now preparing for an expedition 
against his brother Kobert, to wrest from him the 
dukedom of Normandy. Anselm, by the advice of his 
friends, offered him, as a present towards his great 
expenses, five hundred pounds of silver ; hoping that 
thus he would be more favourable to the necessities of 
the church. The king, whose indignation Anselm 
kid incurred by requiring the restoratiim of the alien« 
ated property of Canterbury, observed, that the pri- 
mate should have given him one, if not two thousand 
pounds. The five hundred were not, in consequence, 
accepted. Anselm visited the king, and requested 
him to receive this present ; which, though the first, 
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would certainly not prove the last of his offerings. To 
give a little in friendship and good-will would, he 
said, be more useful for the king and more worthy of 
himself^ than were he to bestow much by compulsion 
and as a slave ; that, in honourable relation, both he 
and all his possessions belonged to the king ; but in dis- 
honourable, neither he nor what he possessed. Wil- 
liam, however, remained steadfast to his determina- 
tion. 

The time of the king's departure was now at hand ; 
and Anselm requested that he would previously de- 
termine that the councils, which had been long inter- 
rupted, should be again convened ; and that he might 
be allowed to assemble a national synod. He repre- 
sented that the moral state of England was greatly 
depraved, and that no other means could be resorted 
to for its redress. Amongst other things, he com- 
plained of sodomy, which was so prevalent as to 
threaten the destruction of the entire kingdom ; and 
in the suppression of which, the church and state 
required mutual support. He further required that 
the still vacant abbacies should be filled up, that thus 
the cloisters, which were in much disorder and greatly 
disturbed by worldly excesses, might be preserved 
from total destruction. The king, who had long re- 
fused the convocation of a synod, fell into a paroxysm of 
rage, and replied, '* In what does it concern you ? the 
abbacies are my property. With your possessions you 
act as you please, and shall I be robbed of my right 
over mine?" Anselm answered, that they were not 
his property to be brought to destruction, but solely 
to be supported and defended, for they belonged to 
God. He might be solicitous for the necessities of the 
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State, but should restore to the church her property. 
William then dismissed the primate^ observing, << That 
such conduct was entirely contrary to his principles — ^ 
(pro certo noveris^ mihi valde contraria esse quae 
dids) — and that his predecessor would never have 
dared to address such language to his father." 

Anselm was much afflicted at this disposition of the 
king : he saw well that to advance the welfare of the 
church was wholly impossible; he^ therefore^ im- 
mediately assembled his bishops^ and besought them 
to appease the monarch. On his part, he engaged to 
perform what had been requested^ if culpably he had 
provoked the anger of the king. When William re- 
plied in answer^ that he had not been offended, but 
could never be reconciled to Anselm, the bishops be- 
lieved that the cause of this aversion existed in the ava- 
rice of the monarch. They mentioned, that in similar 
circumstances he had been pacified by large presents ; 
and exhorted the primate to offer the five hundred 
pounds, with a promise, at the same time, shortly to 
ipcrease it by whatever he could collect from his de- 
pendants. 

The greater part of these worthy bishops might 
with truth have said — ^* We have been made bishops 
through gold and by disgraceful means, and we con- 
tinue bishops solely through gold and by inherited 
unworthiness. Imitate our conduct." But Anselm 
was far superior to them ; he saw well, that even by 
gold no peace could be purchased more durable or 
more honourable than that which rested upon upright- 
ness and mutual confidence. He, moreover, consi- 
dered that such satisfaction was alike unworthy of the 
king and of his own episcopal dignity. <* Far from 
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me be such conduct/' he would say. ^* As^ by your 
Dim acknowledgment, the king accuses me of no in- 
justice in his regard, and is yet so enraged as to be 
pacified only by a thousand pounds* so will his passion 
be soon again excited, in order to be calmed in a 
similar manner. Upon the death of Lanfranc, my 
people were robbed, nor have I yet been able to lighten 
their misery; shall I now strip them of all, even to 
their skin ? No, that wiU I never do. It shall never 
be said of me, that I proved by my actions that the 
love of my sovereign may be acquired by money. 
Truly, I owe him fidelity and honour ; and shall I in*- 
solt him by buying his favour as I would an ass or a 
horse ? Can his love be more worthy or dear to me 
than money ? Exert yourselves, therefore, that yriih* 
out money he may love me with a love well fitting the 
Archbishop of Canterbury^ and his spiritual father. I 
will also seek to devote myself and my possessions to 
his service and will." The bishops now requested that 
Anselm would again offer his former present of five 
hundred pounds. To this he might perhaps have con* 
sented, were that sum still in his possession ; but since 
the necessities of others always called for whatever he 
possessed, no sum remained long at his disposal, and 
he had already distributed the greater part of that 
whidi had been collected. The bishc^ reported 
faithfully to the king the words of the primate ; he 
replied only by declaring against him a still greater 
enmity. 

After the return of William from his fruitless ex- 
pedition into Normandy^ Anselm requested to be 
allowed to receive the pallium from the hands of the 
Pope. He wished also to consult with his Holiness^ 
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eonceming the mournful situation of the English 
church* A steadfast union with the apostolic see 
appeared to him so much the more requisite, as the 
episcopacy and the service of the king were most 
intimately united^ even in ecclesiastical relations ; and 
he was convinced that the church could be main* 
tained in its freedom solely by its connection with 
Home* But the king, in opposition to Urban^ had 
acknowledged the imperial Pope^ Wibert ; hoping by 
this means to be able to give full reins to his des* 
potism in the English church, and to make the schism 
subservient to his power and lust. In reply to the 
request of the primate^ he observed, that he had 
not acknowledged Urban, and that it was a custom 
inherited from his father^ that in England no man 
should be admitted as Pope without his consent, and 
that whoever denied him this right robbed him of 
his crown. Anselm represented that he himself, 
when Abbot of Bee, had acknowledged Urban, and 
that agreement to the acknowledgment was imiong 
the conditions upon which he had received the archi- 
^iscopal dignity. The king replied, that fidelity to 
the Pope was irreconcilable with fidelity to the king* 
Hereupon, Anselm convoked an assembly of the lords 
of the kingdom, to determine whether they concurred 
in this principle of their sovereign — whether they 
considered their allegiance to the Crown as incompati* 
ble with submission to Rome* 

When William had exposed to the assembled lords 
and bishops the grounds of his opinions, they ad- 
dressed themselves to the primate, who, before a great 
multitude of ecclesiastics and congregated people, ex- 
plained the object of the contest. At the conclusion 
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of his discourse, addressing himself in particular to the 
bishops, he declared that he would no more renounce 
his obedience to the Pope^ than he would his alle* 
glance to the king ; that it was against his conscience 
to abjure the successor of St. Peter, no less than to 
desert the service of his sovereign : how then could it 
be impossible that both duties should be united? 
The bishops replied, that he was a prudent man and 
a friend of righteousness, and that they would not, 
therefore, burthen him with their advice. Yet, that 
if he would throw himself unconditionally before the 
king^ they would assist him with their counsel ; and 
would, if he desired, previously acquaint William with 
his sentiments. 

Thus passed the first day of the meeting. When 
the lords and bishops had again received the com- 
mands of William, they declared to the primate that 
they must abide by their former words, that he must 
conform without restriction to the will of the king, 
and that otherwise he sought in vain for their assist- 
ance. Anselm, raising his eyes to heaven, uttered 
these powerful words : — " As you who call your- 
selves the shepherds of the fiock of Christ, and you 
who are named the princes of the people, would 
decide solely by the will of a man, I fly for refuge to the 
Chief of Shepherds^ to the Prince of the Universe, to 
the Angel of great Counsel, in this my cause — or rather 
in this His cause, and that of His church ; the advice 
which he shall give, the same will I follow. He said 
to St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, * Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. To 
thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
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and whatever thou shalt bind upon earth shall be 
bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
upon earth shall be loosed also in heaven/ Then he 
said to all the apostles : — ' He who heareth you hear- 
eth me» and he who despiseth you despiseth me/ As 
in these words he principally addressed St. Peter, 
and through him all the apostles ; so are they appli- 
cable in the first place to the successor of St Peter, 
and in him to all bishops as to the successors of the 
apostles. To no emperor, to no king, to no duke, is 
authority given over the church* And in how far 
we are subject to earthly princes, the same Angel of 
great Counsel has told us, < Give imto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that 
are God's/ These are the words, the counsel of 
God. By these I abide, these are my conductors, nor 
will I allow myself in any way to be separated from 
them. This, therefore, would I wish all and each of 
you to understand, that in whatever relates to God I 
will obey the successor of St. Peter ; and in all what- 
ever appertains to the earthly audiority of my lord 
the king, I will dedicate to him my fidelity and my 
assistance according to my knowledge and my con- 
science." At these words the whole assembly was in / 
perfect amazement. Shame and fear were the feelings 
which, irrepressible in some, overpowered all. Con« 
vinced of their own disgrace, they lost all fortitude 
when they should have given testimony to truth against 
tyrannical despotism. Fear at the same time paralyzed 
all their limbs, when diey saw endangered the life of a 
man for whom they were compelled to entertain the 
greatest respect : for historians have informed us, that 
their every movement shewed their apprehension for 

E 
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die life of Si. Anselm. They remarked, in. fine, for 
their courage carried them thus far^ that they dared 
not report these words to the king. As they, tfaere«* 
fore> had not the courage to perfbrm this office, and 
as without its performance the proceedings might be 
interrupted^ Ansebn executed it himself, and declared 
' to William hia views of the relation between church 
and i^te. 

The passage ^ Thou art Peter, &c." has certainly a 
peculiar force. Schoolmen may indeed present them, 
as they have so many others, in a thousand various 
forms ; but we shall frame to oursdves a true concept 
tion of their signification^ if we consider them in their 
historical truth. Grammar may leave me in doubt aa 
to their imp(»t^ but history will be my instructor. A 
hundred occurrences like unto this of St. Anaelm 
press upon me wkh their united force. What power 
have not these words of the Saviour exercised^ during 
the aghteen ceiUucies of ecclesiastical history? I 
cannot throw off that power which has fettered so 
many ages. Anselm did not appeal to the pseudof-» 
Isidorian decretals* and nowhere will the lAtiquarian 
discover that^ when discussions were raised as td 
the divine institution of the papacy^ recourse was 
had in the middle ages to the writings of pseude^ 
Isidore. Christ's words were the decision^ not the 

« 

authority of some false compilerb The wishes of th« 
latter have passed with the time which excited tfaem^ 
but the word of the Lord abides for ever. 

William again oalkd together the princes and the 
bishops. They brought with th^oa the primate^ in 
hopes of extorting fVom him a hasty determination. 
Complaints were heiurd from the whole kmgdom^ that 
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he had insulted the royal dignity ; and that in departing 
from the ancient customSy he had robbed the king of 
his crown. Rome, they said, could neither assist nor 
injure him ; he should, therefore, dissolve his connec- 
tion with the pontiff, shake off the yoke of subjection, 
and await with freedom in all his actions the com- 
mands of the king, as became the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; and, in fine, that he should implore recon- 
ciliation with the monarch, and thus, to the ccmfusion 
of his enemies, enjoy with still greater honour his pasto- 
ral dignity* Anselm replied, that all attempts to per- 
suade him to renounce his union with thePc^ were ut- 
terly fruitless ; but at the same time he requested that, 
as it was now late, he might be allowed another day to 
declare himself more fully. The princes mentioned 
bis desire to the king, but advised at the same time, 
that as Anselm was now without advice, it would be 
prudent to allow him no delay, wherein he might 
withdraw himself from his embarrassment. The 
lords, who in all their words sought to terrify the 
archbishop, immediately returned, and Anselm, smil- 
ing, thus addressed them : — '* Let him who would 
affirm that I violate my oath of fidelity to the head 
of the state by my submission to the Pope, come 
forth; I am ready to answer why and wherefore 
I adhere to my opinion/' His adversaries would by 
no means agree to this development of their opposite 
opinions, and they accordingly departed. When the 
assembly was dismissed, a soldier addressed Anselm 
with these words : — " Thy diildren entreat thee with 
earnestness, that thy heart be not troubled by the 
words thou hast heard; be mindful that holy Job 
upon a dunghill subdued the devil, and thus avenged 

e2 
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Adam who had been conquered in Paradise." An- 
selm was convinced that the people accorded in his 
sentiments^ and exclaimed — " The voice of the people 
is the voice of God." 

The king now determined that for this day all fur- 
ther contest should be discontinued. On the third 
day a bishop addressed the assembly, saying, *^ If we 
cannot vanquish Anselm with arguments^ violence 
must be used ; we will despoil him of his ring and of 
his staffs and expel him from the kingdom." This 
advice was opposed by all the lords ; the king, there- 
fore, asked them what they would counsel.'^ He 
could not suffer any one to be his equal (meaning, 
hereby^ all who maintained the superiority of the 
church over the state). If they had known that 
Anselm had so good grounds for his cause, they 
should not have led him into this contest with the 
primate. They must either join in the condemnation, 
or he would condemn them. Anselm on the two 
preceding days, when the lords had left him, to meet 
in consultation with William, had generally fallen 
asleep ; so calm, so confident, did he remain under 
these storms, and so little able was his body, old and 
weakened by its many labours, to keep pace with his 
youthful and vigorous spirit. Remarking this, one of 
the princes observed : — " I know not what to think 
of our plans against the primate. We spare no labour 
to bring something of consistency against" him, ^i 
the meantime he sleeps ; and yet when we return, 
he crosses with one word all our projects." The 
bishops, with the exception of one Gundulph, of 
Rochester, who, by union of sentiment and similarity 
of pursuits, had been warmly attached to Anselm 
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when prior, affirmed their willingness to renounce, at 
the bidding of William, their obedience to their 
primate. The king thereupon declared, that he no 
longer gave him his protection in the kingdom. The 
lords as well as the bishops were also summoned to 
withdraw from him their spiritual fidelity ; but they 
replied, that they had no fidelity (fidelitatem) to 
renounce, since they had not sworn to any ; but that 
they were obliged to acknowledge him as primate, as 
he had not proved himself unworthy of that high 
rank. This diversity of sentiment rendered it impos- 
sible that any determination should be resolved upon; 
it was therefore agree^ that the cause should be de- 
ferred till Whitsuntide. This council had met about 
Easter. The bishops, however, lost all confidence and 
respect firom the people; one was called the traitor 
Judas, another Pilate, and a third Herod. 

Among the numerous subjects of discussion, the 
principal was, not merely whether Urban should be 
acknowledged as Pope, but whether the English church 
should altogether renounce its connection with Rome. 
This was advocated by William; and to this the 
bishops were inclined. W"e can find no grounds upon 
which they rested their judgment ; on the contrary, 
they declared that they had none, but were determined 
only by circumstances. This is the only instance 
within my knowledge, in which, during the middle 
ages, the bishops of an entire nation exhibited a like 
disposition. During the severe contests in Germany, 
this thought was never entertained ; even the bishops 
who espoused the cause of the emperors rejected only 
Gregory, Urban, and afterwards Alexander III. and 
others ; but they were so far from renouncing tEe papal 
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authcnrity, tliat they suppcnrted an anti-pope. The 
concealed reason which actuated the Engli^ bishops 
may perhaps have been^ that by the acknowledgment 
of the Pope, and by his having rule in the English 
churchy they were subject to be called to account, 
perhaps deprived of their bishoprics, which they had 
acquired by simony* They had, nKureover^ families 
and other dependants, whose advancanent they might 
promote during this period of spiritual death* Under 
a monarch, whose least solicitude was the moral and 
religious education of his people, they felt but little 
restraint; wherever, aa the contrary, the episcopal 
election was free, a religious interest, strong and lively, 
was manifest, whidi they feared might sooner or later 
disturb their ignominious tranquillity. Entangled in 
worldly pursuits, they knew not the value of eccle- 
siastical liberty; they had no idea of that vitality 
which exists in the great body of the church ; and in 
the narrowness of their hearts they thought only of 
England, and were regardless of the importance of 
that great centre, without which the union of all the 
members into one great whole would be dissolved, 
and the substantiality of the parts would no longer 
exist. That breath of life, which with sudi power ani- 
mated those rude ages, never soflly breathed on them. 
, William, during this pause, had suddenly recourse 
to another expedient* Sending two royal chaplains 
^(de capelld regis) to Rome, he offered to acknowledge 
Urban, and consented that he should bestow the pal- 
lium. His ambassadors returned with Walter, Bishc^ 
of Alba, as papal legate. The conduct of this prelate, 
who conceived an immediate avernon to Ansel'ro, and 
behaved towards him in a m^ner the most myste- 
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rious^ excited suspicion that he had been bribed by 
William to countenance his violences. The king sought 
to obtain from him that Anselm might be deposed, 
and the pallium transferred to another bishop to be 
elected in his place. What infatuaticm! The Pope 
depose him who had in England defended his cause 
vdth such fortitude I This was impossible ; and An- 
selm received the pallium in 1095. 

The following 3resr was undisturbed by any trou- 
bles. William at Ihis time Was entrusted, for three 
years, vnth the government of Normandy, during the 
absence of Robert, who had taken the Cross, Anselm, 
as a contribution towards the sum which his sovereign 
had expended for the crusade (for under these con- 
ditions had he received Normandy), presented him 
with two hundred marks of silver. With the consent 
^ the chapter, he had for this purpose taken the gold 
and silver of the cathedral church of Canterbury, and 
had promised in compensation tiie revenues t>f his 
own property for the ^nsuin^ seven years; for the 
holy primafte had not now that sum in his cofiers. 

An attempt was prqjected at this time against Wdes, 
to which Anselm did not contribute the expected 
number of soldiers. He was immediately summoned 
before the royal tribunal; but of the result we are 
ignorant After the reception of the pallium, the 
primate's exertions were still equally restrained ; and 
as the king presided at the head of disorder, no per- 
manent reformation could possibly be efifected. Eccle- 
siastical discipline daily relaxed, immorality continued 
to increase, the cloisters were more and more op- 
pressed, and their external desolation was but the 
image of that which held reign within. The laity 
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were abandoned to vice; and there existed no hope 
that men so barbarized could be reformed by preach- 
ing alone. The Almighty well knew the efficacy of 
his divine Word ; yet he furnished not the old law 
with a priesthood of extraordinary eloquence, of which, 
indeed^ the Jews were incapable ; and it was only by 
the language of the prophets that the transition to 
Christianity was prepared* The obduracy of heart 
and the stifihess of neck^ peculiar to the men of the 
middle ages, were but little short of that of the Jews ; 
and this is the true cause why the preachers of those 
days were so little remarkable. A rigorous external 
discipline was called for, and severity of law was to 
prepare the path for the grace of the gospel: he who 
would oppose this discipline would retard the dawn 
of this heavenly light. Such was the purport of the 
new regulations enforced by Gregory V JI. The church 
could enjoy no authority^ as long as^ through royal 
simony, she was oppressed by unworthy bishops. The 
condition of England occasioned Anselm most bitter 
reflection. Upon his former labours the blessing of 
God had constantly descended; his grace had con- 
quered all hearts^ and a new creation had sprung up; 
and in England, where he governed as primate, were 
all his efforts to be fruitless, and unsucceeded by any 
lifeful effect ? He feared that this could only be caused 
by the anger of God.* At the Whitsuntide of 1097, 

* Eadmer, Hist Nov. Lib. ii. fol. 47. Prseterea videns ec- 
desias et monasteria solito intus et extra suis rebus spoliari, 
omnem in eis religlonem exterminari, quosque secularium, tarn 
majores quam minores, corruptse vits semltas tenere multas, 
mala ubique fieri, et ista de die i^ diem, cessante disciplma, 
multiplicari roborarique, verebatur ne luec Dei judicio sibi 
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he perceived that the king was still the same man, and 
evinced no sign of any desire to assist the church ; he 
therefore requested permission to visit Rome^ in order 
to seek the advice of the Pope. The king saw the 
entire importance of this request^ and the consequences 
which would result from his journey; he therefore 
refused his consent, replying — '' He had neither in- 
curred any great guilt, which required the papal ab- 
solution ; nor had he any necessity for the advice of 
the pontiff, to whom he himself was more capable of 
giving instruction." Anselm at present urged his 
request no further; but in the October following, 
again brought it forward in a national assembly. 
William had hoped that the lords and bishops would 
have been able to dissuade him from his purpose ; but 
Anselm trusted that they would support his petition* 
After a long discussion, the bishops^ with unheard-of 
effrontery, thus addressed him:— *' Lord-father, we 
well know that thou art a pious and holy man, and hast 
thy desires in heaven. We, by our relatives whom we 
support, by temporal circumstances in which we are 
engaged, are withheld from ascending to your magna- 
nimity, and from turning our backs upon the world. 
But if you are willing to descend to us, and imitate 
our conduct, we will assist you with the same counsel 
with which we assist each other, and will succour you in 
your embarrassments. But should you abide by your 
former principles, we will not desert our fidelity to 

damno fierent, si quibus modis posset els obviare non intenderet 
Sed obviare sibi impossibile videbat, quod totius regni principem 
aut ea facere aut eis favere perspicuum erat* Visum est itaque 
sibi auctoritatem et sententiam apostolicae sedis super his opor- 
tere inquiri. 

e3 
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the king, nor separate ourselves &om bim." Anselm 
replied: — "You have answered well; go to your 
lord— I remain with my God." 

The primate was now entirely deserted. Many of 
the princes and bishops were immediately soit to him 
by the king, and addressed him in these words:— 
'^ You have been a constant uneasiness to our sove- 
reign ; and the more 3rou obtain^ the more you desire* 
You have violated the oath which you took to the 
crown. It is unheard-of, that a noble> much less a 
primate, should leave the kingdom witiiout the king's 
consent. You should pledge yourself by oath under 
no future circumstances to appeal to the Pope, and then 
visit the court to beg pardon for your manifold ounces," 
Thereupon they departed. The primate would not 
consent to lie under the imputation of having violated 
his oath ; he therefore returned to the assemUy, and 
thus addressed the king :— •" I have certainly promised 
to observe and defend the customs of the realm ; but 
only in as far as they are consistent with the law of 
Grod and with justice." The king and the lords re^ 
plied, that in the oath there was no mention of God or 
of justice. To which Anselm thus answered: — " If in 
the oath there be no mention of God and of justice, of 
what then can it make mention ? No Christian can 
bind himself to customs which are opposed to the 
divine law. It is, you say, contrary to custom that, 
for the salvation of my soul and the administration of 
the churchy I should visit St. Peter in his successor. 
Such customs are against God, and worthy of con- 
demnation. God's command is superior to any other, 
and all fid^ty {nromised by man to man rests on fidelity 
to God; and he who is faithless to God, cannot be 
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faithfal to man." Hereupon the king, with some of 
his lords^ interrupted him, exclaiming^-^ Oh, oh ! this 
is a sermon — a sermon I" Anselm continued : — '^ The 
oath which you require of me> never more to appeal to 
the Pope, is equivalent to denying Christy who has built 
his church oa Peter." They then said, '' That he 
might go to St. Peter and the Pope» but that they 
would not abide by the determination." Upcm this, 
Anselm returned to his dwelling, prepared the requi* 
sites for his joumeyy took the staff from the altar> and 
departed from Canterbury; his little property had 
previously been conveyed to Dover. The king, think- 
ing that the primate was rich, pr^ared to seise upon 
his treasures, but his expectations were deceived. He 
now once more held the diurch oi Canterbury in his 
possession. 

Anselm's journey to Bee, and thence to Lyons, to 
the Archbishop Hugo, a former firiend, and a zealous 
defender of the new ecclesiastical severity, resembled 
a triumphal procession. The constant esteem in which 
he had been held had, through the fame of his contests 
for the freedom of the church, increased to a degree 
that is incredible : he was considered as a martyr, and 
miracles were confidently expected from him. The 
weak and infirm of all descriptions approached him 
with unbounded confidence ; and Eadmer dwells with 
affection on the narrations of the cures which he ef- 
fected. From Lyons, Anselm wrote to Urban, ac<* 
quainting him with the cause of his departure from 
England ; and requesting that, as it was now winter, 
he might be permitted to remain for some time at 
Lyons. But Urban was so desirous of beholding him, 
that he commanded him by letter to make no delay. 
When Lanfranc had formerly visited Rome to receive 
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the pallium, Alexander II. descended from his throne, 
and meeting him, kissed him, with these words : — *^ Re« 
ceive this as a mark of my esteem for Lanfranc the 
learned ; now, for the first time, you act towards the 
head of the church as becomes the Archbishop of 
Canterbury." So deeply did the popes esteem learning 
and personal merit, that they did homage to great 
personages in a manner almost derogatory* to their 
own dignity. We may hence imagine what distin- 
guished reception was now awaiting Anselm* As his 
residence in Italy would probably be protracted, the 
Pope procured for him a dwelling near his own pa- 
lace ; and Eadmer says, *' they both formed but one 
family." Urban wrote immediately to William to ob- 
tain freedom for the English church. 

Anselm was by no means gratified by his abode in 
Rome ; the confusion occasioned by the continual 
arrival and departure of strangers, the splendour and 
brilliancy of the court, agreed but little with his still 
interior life. These circumstances, united with the 
unhealthy summer winds, induced him to resort to a 
cloister situated on a hill near Telesina, in Campania, 
whose abbot had been his pupil, and where the mild- 
ness of the southern air was united with the northern 
purity and freshness. Here he once more recoyened 
his calmness of mind, and again enjoyed internal 
recollection; the world and its confusion were ba- 
nished from his mind, which again, with full fervour, 
feasted on God and heavenly things. In this retreat he 
completed his work, *'Cur Deus Homo?'* (why did God 
become man?) which he had commenced in the heat 
of his contests in England, and which, together with his 
Proslogion, has merited for him a grateful remem- 
brance from posterity. Herein he shews the necessity 
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of our redemption through Christ Jesus ; and no 
ecclesiastical dogma has to this hour, or can hereafter, 
be free from the influence of this work. Whilst liv- 
ing in this exalted state of happiness^ for which his 
heart indeed was peculiarly made, mounful intelli- 
gence arrived from England : William had become 
more despotic than ever. Forty noblemen, of ancient 
English origin, were, amongst other things, falsely 
accused of having slain a stag in the royal parks. 
For this the king designed to seize on their posses- 
sions^ and required them to pass through the ordeal of 
heated iron. When we reflect, on the one hand, upon 
. this inhumanity of William, and on the absence of all 
hope of reforming his conduct, and, on the other, upon 
the character of Anselm, we shall, perhaps, exculpate 
the primate, if, shrinking from the contests in England, 
he desired to resign his archiepiscopal dignity. On 
this subject, Urban thus addressed him : — > *' Oh ! 
bishop, oh ! shepherd, as yet you have not been 
scourged, and your body shews no wounds, and will 
you forsake the flock of the Lord ? Christ, when he 
committed to Peter the care of his sheep, risquired 
from him a love true unto death ; and Anselm, the 
pious Anselm, that great man, is he not ashamed to 
abandon his flock, even before the contest, to ravenous 
wolves? What love is that which flies the proof 
which God has appointed of our charity ? " The Pope 
would not, therefore, consent to his resignation, and 
appointed a synod to be held at Bari, in which he 
decreed, that those should be restrained who would 
rob the church of her freedom. 

At this assembly the excommunication of William 
was advocated by all the bishops ; it was, however, 
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opposed by Anselm^ who was supported by the pon- 
tiff. The laws against lay investiture were now again 
renewed. 

About the time of Christmas, an ambassador arrived 
from William, who obtained a suspension of all discus- 
sion till the Michaelmas of 1099. At the Easter of this 
same year^ the customary Roman synod was held ; 
many Gallic and Italian bishops were present. At the 
conclusion, the canons which had been passed were 
again to be read. As the s3niod was held publicly in 
the church, in the same manner as the assembly of 
the lords and bishc^ wMch Anselm had convened at 
the commencement of his contest, many of the people 
flocked to the important discussion. It was desirable 
that the resolutions should be distinctly read ; the 
Bishc^ of Lucca, who had a powerful voice, was there- 
fore selected for this office. He had read but a few 
decrees^ when he suddenly paused, and under violent 
internal excitement, manifested by his agitated appear- 
ance, and by the various expressions of his counte* 
nance, addressed the Pope in these violent words : — 
*^ What are we doing? We are oppressing faith with 
crime, and we offer no resistance to the despotism 
of tyrants. Their oppressions and robberies of the 
church are daily reported to this see« As the head of 
all, you ore called upon for counsel and asnstance ; 
but with what success is known slnd deplored by the 
whole world. Modesty mild, gentie, and in silence, 
there sits one amongst us coming from a distant 
country. But his silence is as a loud voice. The greater 
his humility, the milder his mind, the more powerful 
is he with God, and the more should he inflame us« 
It is now two years since his arrival, and what assist- 
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ance has he received ? Do you not know to whom I 
allude ? It is to Anselm, the Primate of England." 
With these words he raised his staff, and struck it so 
violently upon the pavement, that the church re* 
echoed, around. The Pope looked towards him and 
said : — *' It is sufficient, Reinger (Reingere), it is 
sufficient ; good counsel shall soon be adopted." Ur* 
ban wished not to act with inconsiderate haste ; but 
the above narration will infcnrm us of the commotion 
of the whole world, and convince us that the popes, 
far from being the first exciters of these feelings, did 
but foUow the general impulse. After this Urban 
permitted the remaining resolutions to be read. 

It will ever be worthy of remark, that men whose 
deep penetration cannot lie unperceived^ should have 
thought themselves justified in acting towards princes 
in the manner we have narrated. The Bishop of 
Lucca had undoubtedly called for William's uncon* 
ditional deposition, but with all his violence we can 
perceive nothing that would justify such a proceed- 
ing. In revolutions, however, no rights are respected, 
no laws are revered ; and such was the period now 
before us. When asked by what ecclesiastical right this 
conduct was justified, it appears to me that we should 
first inquire by what right had the princes sold bishop- 
rics, retained abbacies unoccupied, neglected to con- 
▼ene synods, and permitted the country to lie waste in 
sin and in crime ? He who can discover this right, 
may with justice condemn the bishops. Thus one 
illegal act leads to another. William considered the 
church as subject to him, and on this did he ground his 
conduct. But if this his sovereignty be not allowed, 
we can hardly fail to arrive at the opposite conclusion, 
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that the state is subject to the judgment of the church, 
for only thus, in the absence of general right acknow- 
ledged by both parties, could any restraint be thrown 
over the despotism of rulers. 

Where no decision can be obtained from established 
objective principles, one of the parties must act as 
judge ; and, as it has constantly happened, he will be 
judge who has the stronger arm. From the injustice 
of the state, objectively considered, arises the injustice 
of the church. Objective right can exist only when 
both parties enjoy full freedom. A just proportion it 
is hard indeed to maintain ; should it be maintained, 
history would no longer exist, as was certainly the case 
when this proportion existed. In historical reality, the 
hierarchy and the state^ rising from a small commence- 
ment of superiority, and departing gradually and im« 
perceptibly from a just proportion, will sometimes 
attain to a too great power, until one of the two shall 
have developed its strength to its fullest extent in op- 
position to the other ; the oppressed party then un- 
folds its energies, as far as it may, and in its turn 
triumphs. And thus it was with the papal power ; it 
obtained a superiority, and constantly developing its 
strength, it effected, up to the days of Boniface VIII., 
more than we can well imagine. But from that pe- 
riod, the state displayed its power, which it has perse- 
veringly maintained to the present day. But what 
should astonish us is, that both parties thought them- 
selves justified even in considering the other un- 
worthy of existence. This, in truth, was a natural 
consequence. Authority was not tempered by mild- 
ness, obedience was unknown. The ruling party 
trusted that it should rule for ever, and saw not that 
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the further its power departed from equality, the 
sooner would it reach its termination* Thus was the 
state chastised by the church, and the church op* 
pressed by the state. This is the history of fallen man. 
Its universal similarity is to be seen in the whole> not 
in any particular periods. But woe to hinj^, who 
knowing the just measure makes use of a false one, 
and by it forms his decisions. The absolute powers 
oi modem times^ let them be political or ecclesiastical, 
merit a judgment far more severe ; our absolutists 
may easily learn their mutual rights, but they will 
not. 

Owing to the moderation of Urban, the decision was 
long protracted. This caused great discontent, and 
the pontiff created for himself much hostility ; for, as 
we learn from cotemporary historians, it was said that 
the Romans had been gained by the gold of William. 
But Urban could not act otherwise. Anselm now 
returned to Lyons, to await there the final decision, 
which was again to be deferred by the death of Ur- 
ban. The Pope was shortly followed by William, 
who fell, whilst hunting, wounded by an arrow. 

William was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Henry I. The death of the late king was considered 
by all as a judgment of God for his unjust treatment 
of St. Anselm. King, lords, and people, now united 
in requesting our saint's return.* 

* Ansel. Epp. Lib. iii. n. xlvil The new Pope, Paschal II., 
congratulated the primate on this happy change. He also 
commissioned him to provide for the collection of the Peter- 
pence. **Scis enim quantis inopise circumvellamur angustiis. 
Nempe cum pro omnibus ecclesiis Romana laboret ecclesia, 
quisquis ei sua aufert, non ipsi soli, sed ecclesiis omnibus sacri- 
legii reus esse dignoscitur." 
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But this harmony was soon to foe destroyed. An- 
selm was required to take an oath of alliance to the 
new sovereign^ and to receive investiture from his 
hands ; but the practice of lay investiture had ahready 
been 'forbidden by two previous councils, in which 
both h^ who conferred the investiture and the clergy^ 
man receiving it were sentenced to excommunication.* 
The oath of fealty had also been prohibited. The 
cause of this last prohibition was the use which many 
kings had made of their right of election for the op* 
pression of the church. Anselm informed the king 
of these late regulations, and of the necessity of his 
refusing to accept from him his investiture. The 
embarrassment of Henry was great ; the good-will of 
Anselm. appeared to him so much the more necessary, 
as he had but just ascended the throne, and his crown 
was by no means secure. Robert, the Conqueror's 
eldest son, had, in punishment of his rebellion, been 
excluded by his father from the throne. It was but 
impatiently that he suffered his younger brother Wil- 
liam to reign in England, and now returning from a 
glorious crusade against the Turks, by which Jeru- 
salem had been recovered, he felt but little disposed 
to be surplanted in the succession. Robert was a 
brave soldier, and a benevolent prince; and the 
£nglish were inclined to favour his cause. They 
looked for a milder government, and the charact^ of 
Robert inspired hopes of a weak administration, 
which, above all things, was desired by the barons, 
who had, during the late reigns, been kept under 
powerful restraint. Henry, at his coronation by the 

• See DOUinger's " History of the Church," vol. iii. p. 296 et 
seq. 
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Archbishop of York in the absence of the primate, 
had been required to promise on oath to govern with 
equity, to remove the evils which under his deceased 
brother had so bitterly afflicted the kingdom^ and espe- 
cially to restore the church to her freedom. But little 
confidence was placed in his oath by the English. The 
monarch felt apprehensive lest his brother^ by disclaim- 
ing the privilege of investiture^ might gain the support 
of the Pope and the primate.* He had indeed reason 
to seek the good- will of Anselm, since^ as Eadmer in- 
forms us, that prelate could without difficulty have 
gained the hearts of the entire nation for Robert. On 
the other hand, the loss which the crown would sustain 
by being deprived of the right of election and investi- 
ture appeared too serious to be easily allowed. 

Under these circumstances, the demands of Anselm 
gave the king great uneasiness. It was now autumn, 
and Henry proposed that the contest should be de- 
ferred until Easter. The primate, unwilling to avail 
himself of the present situation of the king, and 
trusting that the justice of his cause would ever prove 
victorious^ willingly consented. In the meantime 
ambassadors were sent to Rome to obtain from Pope 
Paschal, the successor of Urban^ an exemption from 
the canmis forbidding lay investiture. To the church 
of Canterbury all its former possessions had been pre- 
viously restored. 

* AnseL Epp. Lib. iii. n. xlii. "We here read that Robert 
complained to the Pope of the injustice which he had suffered 
from his brother Henry, and that the Pope commissioned An- 
selm to co-operate with his legates in effecting a reconciliation. 
" £t nosti,** says the pontiff, ** quia eidem comiti debemus auz- 
ilium pro laboribus, quos in Orientalis ecclesise liberatione tole- 
ravit.'' 
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The royal ambassadors had not yet arrived, when 
rumour was spread that Robert was about to invade 
the kingdom. Henry, to secure the fidelity of his 
subjects, desired them to pledge again their alle- 
giance. Anselm was selected by all parties as mediator ; 
^/ the king engaged by a solemn promise to govern with 
i . justice and mildness^ and the lords, through the pri- 
. ; y mate, again swore allegiance. The chiefs of the king- 
dom then presented themselves with their divisions of 
soldiery ; but scarcely had Robert landed with his 
army, than by one general consent they all prepared 
to follow him ; and from amongst all the lords and 
bishops Anselm alone * remained faithful to Henry. 
Those who before had declared that the principles of 
the primate were inconsistent with the honour and the 
fidelity due to the king proved themselves traitors, 
and he, the pretended traitor, alone observed his oath 
of fidelity. They had affirmed, that in the oath of 
allegiance no mention was made of God or of justice, 
and William had agreed in their principles. It was 
for his successor to experience the too fatal conse- 
quences. Fearless of losing the good-will of Robert 
should he prove victorious, Anselm collected the lords 
and bishops, spared no efforts to awaken their con- 
sciences, and endeavoured to convince them that alle- 
giance to their sovereign was a duty commanded by 
God, and to make their hearts sensible of the obligation 
of an oath. He, the great bishop, the contemplative 
theologian, rode with speed among the ranks, and 
addressing them with his own peculiar animation^ 
which sprung from a full heart, and flowed through 
his whole body, gained entirely the soldiers. Excited 
by the example of Anselm, they all stood firm to their 
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allegiance^ and Robert departed without success. I 
might here pause in admiration of a remarkable trait 
in the character of the holy primate. In many events 
of his life, the sole sight of his countenance^ whence 
there beamed an exalted and divine life — the mere 
appearance of his venerable figure produced on the 
mind an irresistible effect. When on his journey to 
Rome he was travelling through France, a certain 
baron^ being informed that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was about to pass through his province^ sought 
to surprise him^ in hopes of obtaining a valuable 
booty. But no sooner did he behold him, and hear 
his voice, than, seized with veneration, he fell down 
on his knees, besought forgiveness, and implored his 
blessing. A similar event ^likewise occurred, when 
some Romans, adherents of the emperor -and enemies 
to all true ecclesiastics, meeting him on his road to 
church, wished to deliver him to the emperor as an 
austere advocate of ecclesiastical severity. His divine 
life shone forth in peculiar external signs, which defied 
resistance even from the most barbarous. There are 
4lisciples of Christ, in whose presence men can think 
of no evil ; before whom sin and wicked designs 
instantaneously vanish. This influence of St. Anselm 
was more efficacious on the armed warriors of the 
English than any words he could, utter — his sole 
authority determined them. In the moment of danger, 
Henry, of his own accord, promised to receive the 
decision of the Roman synods. 

Whilst England was yet agitated by these commo* 
tions, the ambassadors returned from the Pope. I 
will here give an extract from one of the epistles of 
Paschal, by which his opinions will be made manifest, 
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as well as those of the other advocates of severity^ 
and also the principles upon which they were grounded. 
" With joy, beloved son, we received the words of 
your embassy, and we trust that your promises will 
be fulfilled. Tou have engaged to grant to the church 
those rights in your kingdom which she enjoyed 
y under your father, and to claim those only for your- 
self which were possessed by the crown in the time 
of our predecessors. Regarding these demands, on 
their first appearance, and as* they are explained by 
your ambassadors, they would seem very acceptable ; 
but, examining them strictly, their severity and in- 
justice are obvious. You desire to receive from the 
Roman Church the right and privilege of appointing 
by investiture the bishops and abbots. You wish 
that to become a royal right which the Almighty God 
has forbidden. For the Lord has said, * I am the 
door ; he who entereth through me shall be saved.' 
But when kings claim to be the doors of the church, 
those who enter by them are thieves and robbers, 
'ror, in another place, the Lord has said, ' He who 
entereth not the sheepfold by the door, but dimbeth 
up another way, the same is a thief and a robber.' 
Should our love for you require any thing imp<n*tanti 
which is consistent with God, with justice, and with 
the good of th^ church, we will grant it with all 
cheerfulness ; but this demand is so severe and so 
unbecoming, that the Catholic Church can by no 
means consent to it. St. Ambrose chose rather to 
'^endure every extremity than to cede his churches to 
tiie emperor. Hear his reply. * Be not displeased^ 
ray sovereign, when I tell you that my divine right has 
no origin from att emperor. Be moderate ; and, if 
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you would enjoy a long reign^ submit to God. It is 
written, ^ To God what is God's, to the emperor what 
is the emperor's,' To the emperor belong palaces, but 
churches to the priests. You have a right over the 
buildings of the state, not over those of the church. 
What have you to do with an adulteress, since she is 
an adulteress who is not joined to a lawful husband ?' 
Yott see, oh ! king, that that church is called an adul- 
teress which is engaged in an unlaw^l marriage. The 
bishop is the bridegroom of the church. You, as well 
as every Catholic, are a son of the church ; permit 
tiien, therefore, your mother to live in legal marriage, 
BO that she may be joined to her spouse not by man, 
but by the God-man, Jesus Christ. For St. Paul 
assures us that God consecrates those bishops who 
^receive canonical consecration ; no one assumes to 
himself this honour, but solely he who is called by 
Ood, as was Aaron. St. Ambrose has said, < He who 
is chosen by all may rightly be considered as elected 
by God ;* and in another place, * Where the will of all 
is unanimous, we cannot doubt but that Jesus Christ 
is there present — the author of the will— the ar- 
biter of petitions — ^the director of the consecration, 
and the dispenser of grace/ Many other testimonies 
might we adduce from the holy scriptures that 
bishops — the shepherds of souls— -are appointed not 
by earthly power, but by the ordinance of Christ, and 
the decision of the church* It was therefore that the 
Emperor Justinian ordained that the life of the bishop 
should previously be examined whether it be good and 
tindefiled, and supported by marks of piety, and also 
that each person ^ould be allowed to bring forward 
Ids ol^edions. And that should any such objection 
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be presented previously to the consecration, that the 
consecration be suspended until the objection be ex- 
amined, and an universal certainty established that he 
who is called to the episcopacy is defiled by no crime. 
That alone now belongs to the authority of the king 
which was formerly granted to the people by the em- 
peror. Constantine, of happy memory, presumed not^ 
as we have seen, to decide in the afiairs of the bishops. 
It is on this account that the holy Roman and Apos- 
^ \tolic Church has^ by our predecessors^ opposed with 
. r aU vigour the royal pretensions and the shameworthy 
investitures^ and continues so to do notwithstanding 
the oppressions of persecuting tyrants. We trust in 
God that St. Peter, the head of the church, and the 
chief of the bishops, will not in us first lose his autho- 
rity. The duties of subjects to their sovereigns are 
also described by St. Paul, when he says— -^ He is the 
minister of God for your salvation. For he does not 
bear the sword in vain : he is the minister of God, the 
avenger of his wrath against him who does eviL' 
And thus also speaks St. Peter (1 Pet. ii. 13, 14) : 
* Be ye subject, therefore, to every human creature 
for God's sake, whether it be to the king as excelling ; 
or to governors as sent by him for the punishment of 
evil-doers and for the praise of the good.' Let no 
one, therefore, persuade you, oh, king, with ungodly 
speech, that we would diminish your authority, or 
usurp to ourselves privileges in the election of 
bishops." In concluding, he exhorts the king with 
many admonitions, and amongst other things assures 
him that he should not consider the loss of the right 
of investiture as diminishing his royal authority, but 
rather as increasing it, since where the fear of God 
prevails the authority of the king is strengthened. 
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Were we desirous of compressing what is here said 
by Paschal into few and precise words, their force 
would be this : " By the authority of the scriptures . 
and of tradition, the church is free and independent. 
To her, therefore, belongs the election of her ministers. 
Those who by free election, and after evidence of^ 
their capacity, are appointed ; have received the con- 
secration of God in his church ; have entered by the 
right door, and are lawful shepherds.* But when the 
sovereign, without the concurrence of the churchy 
elects the bishops, whose qualifications are here im- 
material, and invests them with the ring and the staff, 
the insignia of ecclesiastical authority, he hereby . 
claims a power of the. church, as though it were an 
emanation of sovereignty. This is an error, and a 
usurpation. Were these rights then restored to the 
church, the state would hereby lose nothing, for 
they are not its rights. On the contrary, the state 
would be confirmed in its authority, which, as well 
as that of the church, is derived from the holy 
scriptures." The object of this contest concerning 
investiture will be found, when strictly examined, to 

* We should be careful not to confound the right of election 
claimed by the princes of those days with that generally exercised 
at present. In Austria the emperor elects, and we all know the 
excellency of the episcopacy of that country. The election is 
made from the clergy ; but the bishop is never compelled . to 
bestow consecration upon an unworthy candidate, since to this 
the state itself is opposed : this is one momentum. The Pope 
has the right of confirmation: a second and an ecclesiastical 
momentum. In those days the bishops confirmed the election, 
. and we have instances in which they granted this confirmation to 
men who could not read, and to children who had not attained 
their tenth year. 
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have been nothing less than this: whether eccle- 
siastical authority flow from that of the state, or 
whether the church be of its own nature indepen- 
dent. When, some years later, Paschal was made 
prisoner by the Emperor Henry V., and in his cap- 
tivity renounced the right of investiture, Henry, in 
the diploma then given, was obliged to acknowledge 
the principle, that by investing the bishops, it was not 
understood that he conferred on them their ecclesias- 
tical power. The ring and the staff are the insignia 
of the episcopal authority, and by conferring them, 
the king would appear to bestow on the bishops not 
merely their civile but also their ecclesiastical, rights. 
This practice first excited attention by the unworthy 
appointments frequently made by princes, and from 
which the oppression of the entire church necessarily 
followed. The true object of a contest is seldom 
known during its continuance ; and such was the case 
in the present struggle. The princes considered that 
as the revenues of the bishops were derived frcmi the 
state, the bishops themselves were in every acceptation 
to be considered as civil officers ; and yet these pre- 
lates existed previously to their new relation with the 
state, and consequently their episcopal dignity could 
have acquired by it no new addition. It is indeed 
true, that the idea of the connection between the 
church and the state was yet only in its origin ; but 
being in practice expressed by s3rmbols, it would soon, 
had it not been arrested by the severe struggle which 
ensued, have become universal. The Popes, therefore, 
merit the most heartfelt thanks from those who know 
the real state of the church, for truly their sufferings 
in this contest have been infinite. 
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No longer threatened by daxiger, Henry soon forgot 
his engagements to Anselm. He became reconciled 
with his brother, and sought his advice in ecclesiastical 
subjects. Robert, who already entertained a personal 
enmity towards Anselm, was now to increase his nume- 
rous adversaries. The primate was required either to 
allow himself to be invested, and to submit to conse- 
crate all bishops, and to institute all abbots who might 
be appointed by Henry, or to quit the kingdom. 
Anselm replied, that he would go to his church, 
there to execute his episcopal duties, but that he 
would not leave England ; and that were persecution 
employed against him or his adherents, he should not 
be unavenged. 

Soon after, he received a gracious letter from the 
king, inviting him to court. Henry proposed to the 
primate to send a second embassy to Rome, to obtain 
an alteration of the ecclesiastical statutes. This em- 
bassy, to which the king had added three bishops, 
returned with a decision similar to that obtained by 
the previous delegation. The bishops who had been 
dispatched declared that Paschal had privately granted 
permission to the primate to consecrate those who 
were chosen and invested by the king ; that in the 
public letters this was not, however, accorded, lest 
other princes might avail themselves of the grant. 
Anselm trusted not to this assertion, especially as it 
was contradicted by the two monks whom he |)ad sent 
as his own representatives, and who assured him that 
the words of the Pope agreed in all respects with his 
letter. He therefore determined to await till the Pope 
should have declared himself more fully on these sub* 
jects. 

f2 
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Whilst a further explanation was still expected from 
Ilome^ Anselm was enabled to convene a synod 
( 1 102). The objects of its meeting are thus given by 
the assembly: immorality had for many years con- 
tinued on the increase, whilst Christian piety was daily 
diminishing ; evils which the synod was most desirous 
to arrest. Three abbots were deposed for simony, and 
three others, who had been already nominated, were 
for the same cause rejected. Others were also re- 
moved on account of immorality. Many beneficial 
laws were passed by this synod regarding the disci- 
pline and moral conduct of the clergy and the monks, 
the religious observance of mar^riage, the abolition of 
heathenish superstitions, and of the sale of men in 
slavery as though they were cattle (homines in An- 
glia solebant venundari sicut bruta animalia). So- 
domy was brought into particular consideration, and 
it was resolved, that whoever was accused of this 
crime should be excommunicated, and, mitil his 
reformation, be denounced on all Sundays from the 
pulpit. 

Many episcopal sees were still vacant, and Anselm 
was desired to consecrate those who had been nomi- 
nated and invested by the king. Amongst these was 
one, named William, who, on account of his eminent 
qualities, had been freely elected by both clergy and 
people. The others were mere courtiers, the creatures 
of Henry's single election. William, as being chosen 
by the clergy and the people, Anselm was willing to 
consecrate, but the others he rejected. The king then 
required the Archbishop o£ York to confer the con- 
secration. The archbishop and the clergy about to be 
consecrated had already assembled in the church. 
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when William refused to receive the royal investi- 
ture. The assembled multitude proclaimed him a true 
bishop, whilst the other prelates who were about to 
ordain the invested, as also these candidates them- 
selves, called him a traitor to justice. Thus the conse- 
cration^ not of William alone^ but also of the others, 
yras necessarily postponed. 

Paschal in the meantime had returned his reply ; 
the letter was kept secret by Henry, but from the 
Pope's orders to Anselm we may easily conclude 
what were the contents. The three bishops who had 
been guilty of so malicious a falsehood were imme- 
diately excommunicated. Fresh storms, not unlike 
those in the time of William, now assailed the primate. 
He was requested to go once more to Rome, to seek 
from the Pope an alteration of his decrees. ** I will 
go," said he, ** since all desire it. But you must 
know, that I will not counsel nor request the Pope to 
decree any thing which is inconsistent with the free- 
dom of the church and with my own dignity." 

He departed, therefore, in 1103, accompanied by 
an ambassador from the king ; but the Pope remained 
firm to his decision. On their return, the ambassador 
said to Anselm, " If you return with the determination 
of imitating in all respects the conduct of your pre- 
decessors towards former monarchs, you will be wel- 
come to the king." The primate inquired, ** Have 
you nothing more to say to me ?** To which the other 
replied, ** I speak to a man of understanding." An- 
selm fully comprehended these words. He remained, 
^therefore, at Lyons with Archbishop Hugo; for he 
would not compromise the freedom of the church, and 
on this condition alone might he venture to return. 
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The king confirmed by a subsequent letter the con- 
duct of his ambassador^ at the same time affirming his 
personal friendship towards Anselm^ and his desire 
to have him in his kingdom in preference to all 
others.* 

During the continuance of these negotiations be- 
tween Henry and the Pope^ many things had occuiTed 
to render the return of the primate universally desir- 
able. The entire land, and especially the churchy had 
been drained to the very marrow. The king was 
struggling in Normandy with his brother Robert, and 
the expense] of maintaining the army became insupport- 
able to a people so long oppressed with war and de- 
vastation. Henry 9 amongst other expedients, revived 
the statute against the marriage of the clergy, which 
had already been annulled by the synod held at 
London, and such as continued with their wives, or 
had married after the synod, were compelled to pay 
to him, now the defender and enforcer of ecclesiastical 
statutes, an enormous sum. But as even this did not 
answer the expectations of the king^ those clergy- 
men who were guiltless of transgression were classed 
with the former, and subjected to a severe impost. 
Their goods and chattels were put to sale, and they 
were tortured, even to the shedding of blood. On one 
occasion, two hundred of them, clothed in their cle- 
rical attire, in hopes of making some little impression^ 
presented themselves to the king. It was in vain ; he in- 
stantly ordered them from his presence. Anselm in his 
banishment complained, in a letter to Henry, of these 

* Int. Ans. £pp. L. iii. n. xciv. Quoniam nullum morta- 
lem horoinem in regno nneo libentius mecum quam te habere 
voluisseni. Cf. n. xcv. 
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frightful oppressions, and vindicated the right of the 
church to punish the transgressors of her laws.* 

From the cloisters Anselm received similar accounts^ 
In these unrighteous times, the bishops were treated 
but little better than the remaining classes. Hereby 
they were brought to a sense of their duty^ and six of 
their number, once the most violent opponents of An- 
selm^ now wrote to him in these terms : — " We have ex- 
pected peace, and it has departed still further from us ; 
we looked for prosperity, and distress has overwhelmed 
us* The streets of Sion lament, because they are 
trodden by the uncircumcised. The temple mourns, 
for the people have advanced even to the holy of 
holies, even to the ark of the covenant. Arise, as 
once did the ancient Matthias ; thy sons will be thy 
strength ; in them wilt thou find the valour of Jonathan 
and the prudence of Simon. With thee will they 
fight the fight of the Lord; and shouldstthou, before us, 
be numbered with thy fathers, we will receive from 
thy hands the inheritance of thy combats — we will 
continue thy contests* But no longer must thou de- 
lay. Wherefore art thou in a foreign land, whilst thy 
sheep, without a shepherd, are running to destruction ? 
No longer wilt thou be blameless before God; for we are 
ready not only to follow thee, but, if such be thy cora- 

* Epp. L. Hi. n. cix. Precor igitur vos, sicut charissimuin 
dominum, cujus animarn diligo plus quam presentem vitam cor- 
poris mei, ec consulo, sicut vere fidelis corpori et animse vestne, 
ne vos, contra ecclesiasticam consuetudinem, tarn grave pecca* 
turn committatis ; et si jam incepistis, oronino desistatis. Dico 
enim vobis, quod valde timere debetis, quia pecunia taliter ac- 
cepta ut taceam, quantum noceat anims, non tantum cum ex- 
pendatur adjuvabit terrena negotia, quantum postea perturbabit. 

t Epp. L. iii* n. Ixxi. c. i. 
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mand, to expose ourselves to death* Come therefore 
to us^ come without delay ; or call one from amongst us 
to thee^ lest evil advisers should in thy banishment give 
thee bad counsel, with regard to the sentence to be 
pronounced upon us. For in this cause we seek no 
longer what is ours, but what is of God."* 

These prelates^ and amongst them the Archbishop 
of York, who but a short time before had consented 
to consecrate those who had been invested by laymen, 
had constantly advised St. Anselm to submit himself 
entirely to the king. They had wished to contract with 
the state unlawful relations, and now were they treated 
according to their desire : the king had deblared him- 
self, without restriction, the lord of the church. We 
judge of these, in many respects, lawless times by our 
constitutional] forms, in which everything moves on 
in order, and according to measure^ and we are in 
consequence inclined perhaps to despise the resolute 
pontiff and clergy^ who would oppose a constitution 
to despotic caprice. But the relation of the then 
existing church to the state must be judged by the 
condition of the times ; our age has come forth from 
the contests of those past days. During a similar 
contest between Innocent III. and John Lackland, the 
barons became aware that they needed a constitution ; 
they availed themselves of the difficulties into which 
John had been reduced by the Pope, and wrested 
from him the Magna Charta, the foundation of the pre* 
sent constitution. 

To the address of the bishops Anselm thus replied : 
— *' I lament and with you mourn in spirit over the 
afflictions which have befallen both you and the Eng- 

* £pp. L. iii. n. cxxi. 
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lish church ; but it is impossible that I should com- 
ply with your and my wishes, and come in person to 
your assistance. Our ambassadors have not yet re- 
turned from the Pope. But yet it is to me most 
pleasing and satisfactory^ that you at length perceive 
whither (to use the mildest expression) your patience 
has led you, and that you engage to me your assist- 
ance, not in my cause, but in that of God, and invite 
me to visit you without delay. As yet I cannot do 
sOy as the king will not permit my return, unless I 
oppose the decrees of the Pope, and conform to his 
will. Yet I rejoice at your good desires, and at the 
truly episcopal fortitude which you promise."* To- 
wards the conclusion of this letter, Anselm says: — 
•* Though it were to cost him his life, he could not 
consent to become the servant and instrument of 
all the violences which threatened to take place in 
England." We may comprehend his meaning from 
another letter which he received, entreating his re- 
turn. It was said, that by the ^preference which he 
gave to a quiet and retired life to the exercise of his 
public authority, however circumscribed in its efforts, 
he had shewn his total disregard for his flock. But An- 
selm met this accusation by observing, " That oppres- 
sions would not be softened by his presence, and that 
if present, he tolerated them, they would be declared 
by posterity as customs established by a primate and 
as rights of the sovereign. To this he also alludes, 
when subsequently in the same letter he says ; — *' He 
would not be the servant and instrument of such op- 
pressions, and that it appeared to him preferable that 
these persecutions, however great, should be suffered 

* L. iii. n. xc. 
f3 
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in bis absence^ than tbat he should countenance 
them by toleration."* In the conclusion of this letter 
he admonishes the prior, to whom it is addressed^ 
not to forsake his abbey in these calamities, but to 
support his brethren until he were expelled by vio- 
lence (nisi vos violentia de ecclesia expulerit). 

The conduct of the primate under these circum- 
stances, and also what he required of his adherents, 
the monks of Canterbury, who formed the chapter of 
the cathedral, may be learned from the following 
letter : — *' Whatever the king may reply, or whatever 
may befal me, be mindful that we are the Lord's, 
whether we live or whether we die. Live, therefore, 
in such manner that you may live to him, and that 
when you die you may ascend to him. The tribula- 
tions of this life should not lead you into error ; for 
through many tribulations must we enter the kingdom 
of God. Entrust your cares, therefore, to the Lord ; he 
will strengthen you, nor will he always abandon the 
righteous to suffering. Pray to God because you 
desire to live well, not because you are confused in 
mind ; may his consolation always rejoice you. The 
children and youths I exhort and entreat as my 
most dear sons, with all the earnestness of my heart, 
that they forget not the admonitions and instructions 
which I have given them to watch over their hearts 
and their minds ; they should with constant assiduity 
think on my instructions, which I gave to them with 
solicitude, and preserve them by the grace of God. 

* L. i. Melius itaque mihi videtur, ut me absente quaelibet 
tribulatio, si vitari nequit, in Anglid debacchetur, quam per 
meam praesentiam et tolerantiam quaelibet prava consuetudo in 
futurum confirmetur. 
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The peace of God, which surpasses all understandings 
preserve your heart and your mind."* 

Anselm stood at this time in peculiar relation with 
Matil^a^ the spouse of Henry. She was a Scottish prin- 
cess^ gifted with a noble and a pious mind, enriched by 
education with extensive knowledge. Her youthful 
days had been spent in Scotland^ when that country 
was cruelly devastated by the Danes. Under these 
circ}unstances, many noble families, solicitous for the 
chastity of their daughters^ entrusted them to the care 
of the cloisters, hoping that these houses might, by 
their consecration to the Deity, afford them some 
protection against the enemy. Their hopes were not 
deceived. The King of Scotland himself knew of 
no better means to preserve the purity of his daughter 
than. by entrusting her to some religious house, and 
thus were many years passed by Matilda in solitude. 
Her instructress had entered the cloister with her, 
and, for the greater security of the princess, had given 
her the veil. It was through this circumstance that, 
when about to be espoused to the King of England, 
some doubted whether her marriage would be lawful ; 
and many very serious questions were proposed on this 
subject. These proceedings occurred after Anselm's 
return to England,- upon the death of William II. 
The prelate examined the whole case, and decided, 
despite all opposition, in favour of the marriage; 
which was consequently solemnized. Matilda be- 
came afterwards warmly attached to Anselm; she 
made him her director, and an uninterrupted corre- 
spondence, even during the banishment of the pri- 
mate, was carried on between them. With the ar- 

* Epp. L. Hi' n. cxxxii. 
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dour of mind peculiar to truly Christian women^ she 
exhorted Paschal to effect a reconciliation with her 
husband.* Although in possession of some abbacies, 
she had disclaimed all right of investiture. f Her letters, 
dictated indeed by sincerity, not unfrequently incline 
to bombast; but this we must ascribe to the false 
taste of the times. % From the language of these 
letters, we may perceive the total dependance of her 
soul upon Anselm, and frame some idea of the conso- 
lation which this confidence must have aQbrded to the 
many sufferings of the primate. In one she thus ad- 
dresses him : — *' Convert, O pious father, my grief 
into joy, and render me happy. Behold thy hand- 
maid before thy feet, raising her suppliant hands 

* Inter Epp. Ans. L. iii. n. xcix. Fiebat vero sic, ut nee 
deforet teneris agnellis domini lactis copia plurima, nee pascuo> 
rum ovibus, ubertas uberrima; nee pastorjbus alimentorum sa- 
tietas opulentissima. Cum hsc igitur secus cesserint, reliquum 
aliud nihil est nisi gemitu plurimo clamitet, quaeritans alimen- 
tum pastor, pascuum pecus, ubera foetus. Ubi dum majoris 
absentia pastoris, prsesertim Anselmi, praedictis singulis Irau- 
dantur singula, seu vero potius omnibus omnia. In tanti luctus 
lugubrio, in tanti doloris opprobrio, in tante deformitatis regni 
nostri et tanti damni ludibrio ; nee restat attonitse mihi, nisi, 
stupore sublato, confugere ad beatum Petrum Apostolum, ejus- 
que vicarium virum apostolicum. Confugio itaque ad vestram 
Domine benignitatem, ne nos, Anglorum regni pOpulus tanto de- 
fectu, tanto lapsu labamur, etc. 

f L. i. n. cxix. 

t She is assuring him of the pleasure she derives from his 
letters, and employs amongst others the following expressions : 
— " Quid namque vestris Domine scriptis aut stylo omatius aut 
sensu refertius ? Non his desunt Frontonica gravitas, Cicero- 
nis, Demosthenis, aut Quinctiliani acumina. In his sane doctrina 
quidem redundat Pauli, diligentia Hieronymi, elucubratio Gre- 
gorii, etc. 
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unto thee, and imploring a sign of thy wonted mild- 
ness. Come, come and visit thy servant ; come, fa- 
ther, and comfort my bitterness, dry up my tears, and 
fulfil my desires. You -eay that I am bound by the 
law ; I will not transgress the precepts of the elders. 
Father, the teacher of nations, the vessel of election, 
when employed in establishing the law, lest he should 
become a scandal to those believing in circumcision, 
sacrificed a victim in the temple. He had rejected 
circumcision, and yet, to become all to all, he circum- 
cised Timothy. What therefore will the mild disciple 
of him do, who to free his servants delivered himself 
to death ? You behold how your brethren, your fel- 
low, servants, the people of the Lord, suffer ship- 
wreck, how they struggle with difficulties, and you 
come not to their assistance, you extend not your 
hand to them, you oppose not yourself to the danger. 
Did not the apostle desire to become an anathema for 
his brethren? Bow down, therefore, your severity, 
and forgive me, if I exhort you to soften your iron 
breast. Come, and visit your people, and amongst 
them your maid, who with her whole heart desires to 
see you. Discover some way in which you, who 
justly claim precedence, may not ^ffer, and in which 
the rights of regal majesty may not be injured. 
But if both cannot be reconciled, still let the father 
come to his daughter and teach her how she should 
act. O may he yet come before she dies. For if I 
cannot see you before I leave this world, I fear — ^par- 
don the unholy expression — I fear I shall not find 
myself in the land of the living and the joyful. For 
you are my joy, my hope, and my refuge. My soul 
without you is as earth without water ; I stretch out 
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my hands towards you that you may moisten my dry- 
ness with the unction of joy. But if neither my tears, 
nor the wishes of all, move you^ I will throw aside 
my royal honours, I will cast on the ground my crown 
and my purple^ and, consumed with anguish, will come 
to you. No Giezi shall keep me from you until my 
desires be accomplished.'*' The joy of the Lord which 
surpasses all understanding, preserve your heart and 
your mind, and fill you with all mildness/'f 

At length the universal desire for Anselm's return 
was about to be accomplished. The Coimtess of Blois, 
sister of Henry, who was warmly attached to An- 
selm, no less than Matilda, in the absence of her bro- 
ther in Normandy, opened the way to a reconcilia- 
tion. This, as the parties concerned had never been 
in personal enmity, was not very difficult. A middle 
course, as had been desired by Matilda, was agreed to ; 
not, however, entirely conformable to the wishes of the 
Pope. But Paschal was not a man of excessive seve- 
rity ; he considered, that he who would raise a pros- 
trate enemy must first stoop, but that yet he would 
not hereby ultimately lose his own erect position. :( 
The king conceded that the bishops and abbots should 
be freely chosen, ^pd renounced his claim of investi- 
ture. On the other hand, the elected were required, 
previous to their consecration, to take the feudal oath 
to the king, which oath had formerly been prohibited 
by Pope Urban. The effect of this decree was not, 

* See IV, Kings iv, 27. t Epp. L. iii. n. xciil 

t £p* ad. Ans. in the Works of Eadxner, Lib. iv. fol. 74. *Qui 
enim stans jacenti ad sublevandum manum porrigit, nunquam 
jacentem eriget, nisi et ipse curvetur. Ceterum quamvis casui 
propinquare inclinatio yideatur, statum tomen rectitudinis non 
amittit. 
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however, to extend to past times ; and they were to 
continue in possession of their bishoprics who had 
been invested during the contest^ and had thus in- 
curred sentence of excommunication.* The clergy 
were also relieved from an impost established under 
William ; the penalty for marriage, which had been 
levied with such severity, was not required from 
those who had not already paid it^ and those who had 
were freed from all other taxes for the ensuing seven 
years. The revenues of vacant churches he promised 
in future never to appropriate ; for which practice of 
late there had been many very favourable occasions, 
as several churches had for years been unoccupied. 
Such was the termination of these struggles of An- 
selm. 

The second absence of the primate from Canterbury 
had continued upwards of three years, from April 1 103 
until the conclusion of 1106 ; and his return spread a 
boundless joy over entire England.t His reception 
at Dover was truly triumphant. But none experienced 
more happiness than the good Matilda. After having 
welcomed his arrival, she hastened forwards and pre- 
pared for her aged father suitable lodgings. Herein, 
after the manner of a good housewife, she evinced her 
tender affection. 

The six vacant bishoprics, and also the whole of the 
vacant abbacies, were now at length occupied; and 
nothing was left undone which could be effected in 

* Eadmer, Hist Nov. Lib. iv. fol. 76. Nam Papa in sen- 
tentia quae ex inde promulgata fuerat, finnus stans, concesserat 
hominia; quae Urbanus aeque ut investituras interdixerat, ac per 
baec regem sibi de investituris consentaneum fecerat, etc. 

t £pp. Lib. iii. n. cxxix. 
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the first moments of calm, after so long a storm. 
Henry and Anselm lived in great familiarity ; and in 
the absence of the former, the latter was entrusted 
with the entire kingdom, and in particular with the 
royal family.* It would appear that the primate had 
been urged to avail himself of this his situation t6 
effect various reformations ; at least, he speaks as fol- 
lows in one of his letters : — " You ask whether it be 
true that my lord the king has confided to me his 
kingdom and all his property, so that every thing is de- 
pendant upon my will ? He has done so ; and herein 1 
acknowledge the affection of my sovereign, and his love 
towards me. But it is written — * All things are lawful 
to me, but all things are not expedient ;* and again, all 
things are lawful to me, but all things do not edify. 
I entertain, therefore, no thoughts of undertaking any 
thing of importance. Moreover, as God, through his 
grace, has reconciled me to the king, so 1 trust that his 
grace, through him and by means of me, will effect 
much good for his honour, wherein we may rejoice."f 
The contest, which was now fully terminated, was, all 
must confess, brought to a conclusion by the character 
of Anselm : by wise forbearance, by perseverance and 
constancy, by neglecting no efforts of mild severity, he 
accomplished all his desires. His life in the cloister, 
and his treatment of the youths dwelling therein, was 
the portrait in miniature of his archiepiscopal adminis- 
tration. Thus always acts a nature firm and confident 
of its own powers. 

In the history of the English church under Anselm, 
we must not pass by unnoticed the attempt, counte- 
nanced by the king, of rendering the Archbishop of 

* £pp. Lib. iy. n. xciii. et xciv. f Epp. Lib. iii. n. cxxiz. 
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York independent of the Primate of Canterbury. To 
this Anselm opposed a stt^nuous resistance ; and his 
conduct in this regard has drawn down upon him^ 
from later historians, the accusation of ecclesiastical 
pride. But he well knew the justice of his opposition. 
In writing to Paschal, he says, that in this attempt he 
could by no means concur ; and that, were his Holi- 
ness to yield to their desires, he should be compelled 
Ito leave England, since hereby the English church 
would become divided and powerless.* In this An- 
selm was undoubtedly correct ; the harmony requisite 
to unite the English clergy in the pursuit of one ob- 
ject would have been destroyed ; and that check upon 
tyranny, which is found in the firmness and individu- 
ality of the church, would have no longer existed. 
V Scotland and Ireland were also favoured with the 
I exertions of Anselm. Writing to the Scottish monarch 
on the occasion of his accession to the throne, after 
presenting his congratulations, he thus addresses him : 
"I know that your majesty loves and desires my 
counsel. Above all things, I implore the Almighty to 
lead you by the grace of his Holy Spirit, and so to 
conduct you in all your actions, that, after this life, 
you may ascend to His heavenly kingdom. My advice 
is, therefore, that you persevere in the fear of God, 
and in the good and holy practices which you have 
• displayed in your youth, by the assistance of Him 
through whom you have undertaken them. For it is 
then that princes reign well, when they live in con- 
formity to the will of God, and serve him in fear ; 
when they govern themselves, and are not subjected 
to sin, but rule the impetuosity of the passions with 
unyielding fortitude. Constancy in virtue and royal 

* Epp. Lib. iii. n. clii. 
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dignity are by no means inconsistent ; for many kings, 
as David, have lived piously^ and have governed the 
people committed to them, either with the strictness 
of justice^ or with mild meekness, as circumstances 
required. Act in such a manner, that the wicked may 
fear and the virtuous may love you — that your life 
may always be pleasing to God, and that you may 
ever be mindful that, after this life, he will punish the 
unrighteous and reward the good"* 

Writing to Murierdach, King of Ireland, he wishes 
him the happiness of a peaceful reign; but desires 
him, at the same time, to apply the tranquillity of his 
kingdom as a means of raising it to a higher moral 
and religious condition. He points out to him many 
respects in which Ireland was deficient ; such as that 
marriages were dissolved without reason, and new 
ones contracted.f To a Norman monk, who had been 
elected bishop in Ireland, he gives excellent precepts 
to enable him to advance religion and morality. :|p In 
his letter to Murierdach, Anseln^ had complained of 
the irregularity with which the bishops were elected. 
Shortly afterwards he received the following masterly 
and open-hearted reply from the king, his brother, 
and the Irish bishops, and also from the city for which 
a bishop had lately been chosen: — ** Holy father, the 
blindness of our ignorance has for a long time caused 
us to suffer injury in our salvation, and made us more 
desirous to throw off the yoke of the Lord, as if we 
were slaves, than subject ourselves with freedom to 
the care of the shepherds of our souls. But at length, 
by comparing with other duties the office of the shep- 
herd, we have perceived its utility. Without its leader, 

* Epp. Lib.i. n.cxxxii. 
t Epp. Lib. i. n. cxlii. t Epp. Lib. I n. cxHii. 
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no army can engage in war ; without its pilots no ship 
can encounter the dangers of the sea. How then shall 
our little bark, exposed to the storms of the worlds 
contend with the crafty enemy ? It is on this accoimt 
that we and our king, Murcherdack (Murierdach), 
and Bishop Dofhald, and Dermeth our duke^ brother 
to the king, have chosen the priest Malchus, a monk 
long known to us, and who belongs to Walchelin^ 
Bishop of Winchester, in England. He is ennobled 
both by birth and by morality, versed in the apostolic 
and ecclesiastical discipline, well skilled in the Catholic 
faith, virtuous, chaste, temperate, humble, hospitable, 
compassionate, learned, and affable ; he presides well 
over his house, is no novice, and is approved of by all 
classes. We therefore entreat you, father, to conse- 
crate him for our bishop, in order that he may law- 
fully assist and preside over us ; and that, under his 
guidance, we may serve the Lord to our own salva- 
tion. That you may rest satisfied that we all agree in 
this election, we have with all willingness subscribed 
ourselves by our own hands. I, Murcherdach, King 
of Ireland, have subscribed* I, Duke Dermeth, bro- 
ther to the king, have subscribed. I, Dofnald, bishop," 
&c. We here behold an amiable simplicity, and at 
the same time observe the facility with which the 
laws of election were received in Ireland* The advan- 
tage accruing herefrom to the religious education of 
the people is evident from the above letter; they had 
sought with all solicitude for a man of capacity, and 
such did the object of their choice evince himself upon 
his after examination by Anselm.* 

* After the year 1074», the bishops of Dublin were suftngans of 
the archbishops of Canterbary, and were consecrated by them. 
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Of the private life of Anselm^ as archbishop, we 
have not many records. He was but little attentive 
to economy ; and his pious simplicity inducing him to 
believe all men to be like to himself, he was frequently 
imposed upon. As he willingly parted witli whatever 
he possessed, his wealth was but small. During his 
banishment, he lived at the cost of those with whom 
he dwelt ; and at other times, he was supported by 
the bounty of the Countess of Blois, and of Matilda, the 
sister of the king. He ate so sparingly, that it was a 
subject of surprise how he lived; and during his 
meals he was wont to lead the conversation to some 
heavenly subject. In the presence of strangers, who 
were his frequent guests, he was generally less abste- 
mious ; and when lost in conversation, those who sat 
near him would frequently place something additional 
upon his plate, if emptied of that little which it had 
already received, in order that in his forgetfulness he 
might eat some little more. Should he perceive, that 
any at his table were restrained through his presence 
from taking a sufficiency, it occasioned him great un- 
easiness ; whilst, on the other hand, the sight of those 
who appeared to be without restraint gave him much 
pleasure, and he would say to such, *' You are wel- 
come." 

Matilda was apprehensive lest Anselm by too great 
abstemiousness might shorten his life, and under this 
apprehension she wrote to him the following letter, 
an honourable testimony to the education and religion 
of the times : — '* It is by no one doubted, nor is it un- 
known to me, that daily fasting has become your 
nature. I have also been informed by many holy 
men, that after a fast long continued, you take no 
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meal, although nature requires it, and urges you 
thereto, and you are made mindful of the same by all 
around you. I know also that you then take so little 
nourishment, that you rather do violence to nature^ 
over whom you exercise a power^ than obey her laws. 
Hence many, and I above all, have become apprehen- 
sive^ lest so great a father, to whose beneficence I am 
so deeply indebted^ so magnanimous a combatant for 
God, the conqueror of human nature, through whose 
inexhaustible power the peace of the kingdom and 
the dignity of the priesthood (pax regni sacerdotiique 
dignitas) have been confirmed and protected^ through 
whose blessing my marriage has been canonically con- 
secrated^ through whose anointing I possess the dig- 
nity of earthly sovereignty, through whose prayers I 
trust by the grace of God to be adorned with a 
celestial crown — we fear lest the body of so great a 
man be made faint, lest your mind lose its vigour, lest 
your voice, which raises up around you a spiritual 
building, become weak, and audible to those only 
who stand near^ so that the rest will be robbed of the 
spiritual fruits. Deprive not yourself^ therefore, O 
good father^ of your corporeal strength^ lest you cease 
to be a preacher. For^ as Tully, in his treatise on Old 
Age, has said^ ' The good orator requires not only 
mental capacity^ but also a firm breast and strength of 
body' (^oratoris munus non ingenii est solum, sed 
laterum etiam et virium*). How soon are we to be 
deprived of the high nobility of your soul, of your 
great knowledge of past events and foresight into the 
future, of your great science and information, of your 
numerous researches, of your knowledge of men and 
wisdom in divine things, together with your so great 
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simplicity? Leave none of the talents entrusted to 
you from the riches of your Lord unhusbanded^ for 
they will all be required from youx As spiritual 
drink and spiritual nourishment is necessary to the 
soul, so is corporeal to the body. You must, there- 
fore, eat and drink, since, if such be the will of God, 
* You have a long way to go ; you have yet to sow a 
rich crop» to purify it from weeds, to gather it in 
and to store it in the granary of the Lord, wherein 
no thief can enter. You behold the scarcity of the 
reapers of so rich a harvest. You are laden with the 
care of many, in order that you may obtain the salva- 
tion of many. Be mindful that it is with you as with 
John the Apostle and Evangelist, who was so beloved 
by his master. The Lord himself desired that he 
should survive him, to take upon himself the care of 
his mother, the Blessed Virgin. You are entrusted 
with the care of our mother, the church ; how many 
brothers and sisters in Christ, whom the Lord has 
purchased with his own blood and entrusted to you, 
will run into danger, unless with loving solicitude you 
hasten to their assistance ! Feed his flock, O shep- 
herd of so great a Lord, lest without nourishment it 
sink on the road. Let St. Martin be your pattern, 
that great man, who, when the joys of heaven were 
now prepared, did not cast aside solicitude for the 
necessities of his people. I know well that, by the 
example of many, and by the testimony of the holy 
scriptures, you are invited to and confirmed in fast- 
ing. An intimate acquaintance with the holy writ- 
ings has informed you, how, after fasting, food was 
brought by the raven to Elias, by the widow to 
Eliseus, and by an angel, through Habakuk, to Daniel; 
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and how Moses, after his fast, was rendered worthy to 
receive the tables of the law, rewritten by the finger 
of God after they had been dashed in pieces. You 
are also encouraged in this exercise by many exam- 
ples of the heathens. You have seen the abstinence 
of Pythagoras, of Socrates, of Antisthenes, and of 
other philosophers, whose names I need not here enu- 
merate. It is true that, in the new covenant, Christ 
himself has consecrated fasting; but he has also con- 
secrated feasting, both by his last supper and by his 
conversion of water into wine : he sat at the table of 
Simon, where he expelled the seven demons from 
Mary, and first fed men with spiritual food ; he dis- 
dained not to eat with Zaccheus» whom he freed from 
the service of this earth, and invited to a heavenly 
warfare. Hearken, my father, to St. Paul exhorting 
Timothy to drink wine for the weakness of his sto- 
mach. Imitate St. Gregory, who relieved the debility 
of the stomach by the strength of food and of drink, 
and thus was enabled to preach the gospel with 
strength and perseverance ; act as he acted, that you 
may attain to that to which he has attained, to Jesus 
Christ, the fountain of life. Farewell in the Lord, 
and succour by your prayers your faithful handmaid, 
who loves you with her whole heart ; read also and 
follow my advice which I have written, not with 
feigned, but with true and constant love."* 

The view of this letter fills me with unspeakable 
joy. A time in which the church gave an education 
capable of producing such expressions, even from a 
woman, must needs have stood in the midst of the 
gospel. What intimacy with the holy- scriptures ! 

* Epp. L. iii. n. Iv. 
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What acquaintance with the duties of ecclesiastics ! 
What importance attached to the office of a preacher ! 
Anselm, in his reply, expresses his wish that he pos- 
sessed that wisdom and mental power^ which would 
enable him to labour for others as much as his bodily 
strength would yet permit. He also remarks^ that his 
meals were amply adequate to his necessities.* 

We may perceive from the letter of Matilda, that 
Anselm was assidubus in preaching, and this is con- 
firmed by the numerous homilies on the holy scrip- 
tures which have been ascribed to him. In these, 
however, I can nowhere discover the genius and the 
characteristics of the primate ; they are void of that 
conciseness and energy which distinguish his words 
and writings, and quotations from scripture, contrary 
to his practice, are frequently introduced. His in- 
structions are indeed replete with the spirit of the 
holy scriptures, entire passages from which he fre- 
quently introduces ; but this, however, is done in a 
manner which in these works is wholly unobservable. 
In his meditations, Anselm has rejected all allegories 
and mystic interpretations, which in these homilies 
are constantly employed. It was indeed but little 
conformable to his wisdom in education, to address 
the common people in allegorical language, which in 
general is understood and followed up with considera- 
ble difficulty. These writings may, I think, be classed 
among the many others which, without reason, are 
ascribed to his hand. 

St. Anselm continued his theological researches 
even to the day of his death. This day came upon 
him when he had just completed his treatise '* De 

* Epp. L^n.lvii. 
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doncordia prsescientiae et praedestinationis et gratdae Dei 
cum libero arbitrio," wherein he investigates how the 
foreknowledge and predestination as well as the grace 
of God can be reconciled with free will. Perceiving 
his end to draw near, he gave his blessing to the king, 
to the queen^ and the people^ and particularly to his 
children, the monks of Canterbury. He then desired 
the account of the last supper and of the passion of 
our Redeemer to be read. When the words, '* You are 
they who have continued with me in my temptations, 
and I dispose to you, as my Father hath disposed to 
roe, a kingdom, that you may eat and drink at my 
table " (Luke, xxii. 28, 30), had been pronounced, he 
closed his mortal eyes to this mortal world, and began 
to behold what no mortal eye can see. He gave up 
his soul into the hands of Him who has said, '* In the 
world you will have persecutions ; but be comforted, I 
have overcome the world." His death occurred in 
1109, the third year after his return from his second 
exile. 
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SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY OF ST. ANSELM. 

\ Scholastic theology may in general terms be de- 

t fined as the attempt, continued from the conclusion of 
the eleventh to the commencement of the sixteenth 
century^ to demonstrate Christianity as rational, and all 
that is truly rational as Christianity. With this was 
necessarily united the endeavour to impress dear^ 
accurate^ and decided ideas of Christian doctrine. 
For that cannot be impressed as an idea which is in 
itself indefinite, as, on the contrary, that doctrine is 
generally raised to an idea which is clearly conceived.* 
Should it be imagined that this description of scho- 
lastic theology is too indefinite, as not distinguishing 
it from other literary labours which pursued the same 
object, I must remark that the following discussion 
will prove that scholastic theology was, in its object, 
particularly distinct from all other studies ; that this 
cannot be said, either in so general or in so definite terms, 
of the means which it employed for the attainment of 
its object, and that all that was done in the scholastic 
period and in the scholastic spirit is strongly marked 
and distinguished from every thing else. When, for 
example, it is said, that in the first period of the 
^ scholastic age, much of the Neoplatonic, and later, 

much of the Aristotelian philosophy was employed in 

* I am well aware that some consider the existence of scho- 
lastic theology as commencing a century previous to this period. 
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the explication of the doctrines of Christianity, truth 
did not therefore fail. But it is forgotten by those 
who thus object that the Neoplatonic and Aristotelian 
elements were moulded in so peculiar a form as to 
produce a literary life entirely new. The spirit of 
Christianity which was infiised into these elements 
regenerated, reanimated, reformed, and ennobled them. 
Still this remark can contain no sufficient ground 
to render us unmindful of the influence of the Neo- 
platonic and Aristotelian philosophy in the general 
idea of scholastic theology ; for Platonism new]y en- 
lightened ceases not to be Platonism, a regenerated 
Aristotleism is still Aristotlei^m. If the authors of the 
scholastic theology have not effected this regeneration 
and Christian remodelling of the ancient philosophy, 
they must remain men unrevered and undeserving 
of our gratitude ; nor should we be able to comprehend 
how they could have secured so long an existence in 
the Christian church, unless, indeed, it be explained 
by th^ suppositi(»i of him who maintained, with all 
seriousness, as not a few have appeared to maintain, 
that a series of centuries must be expunged from 
Christian history, into whidi these centuries had, only 
by error, found their way. 

The merits which we have ascribed to the scho- 
lastics, and which have never been refused to them, 
of which, moreover, they never should, and they never 
can be robbed, save by some passion labouring for the 
mastery with the grossest ignorance, cannot authorize 
us not to comprehend in the idea of scholastic theology 
its union with the Aristotelian and Platonic elements.' 
And this is confirmed, when we consider the unfettered 
originality of philosophic contemplation by which 

G 2 
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the authors of the scholastic theology are so greatly 
distinguished. Neither is this observable solely in 
some isolated reflections, in some momentary bril- 
liancies of thought, which, without effecting any clear 
self-consciousness, vanish, and for ever disappear; 
but it exists in thoughts clear, and traced through 
their entire relations. The importance of the philo- 
sophic character of the scholastics is therefore far from 
being amply and sufficiently esteemed by those who 
view it as only Platonic or Peripatetic, or at least as of 
Platonic or Peripatetic origin, which is by no means 
the case, except inasmuch as the principles followed 
by all philosophical minds have been marked out by 
Plato and Aristotle. That great variety — ^that over- 
flowing richness which we discover in the scholastics 
cannot possibly, although oftentimes attempted, be 
reduced to a few dry and insignificant categories. We 
are continually told of the influence of the Aristotleian 
and Platonic philosophy on the Christianity of the 
scholastic writers ; whilst of the influence of Chris- 
tianity on these systems of philosophy men appear 
totally ignorant; although it must undoubtedly be 
acknowledged that all the philosophy of the Christian 
middle ages has been cultivated and brought to 
maturity by reflection and speculation upon the tra- 
ditions of Christianity. On account of this interest, 
which called forth and which established this philo- 
sophy, its existence was necessarily accompanied by 
properties widely and deeply extending. 

As to the form of scholastic discussion, although it 
must be confessed that the syll ogis m greatly prevails, 
they are yet greatly in error who would ascribe such 
importance to the syllogism as to assert that without 
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it scholastic writings would be useless, and have no 
medium for mental development. In the works of i 
Anselm^ for example, it is unemployed, and in its stead / 
dialogue and unfettered expositions are the medium' 
of instruction. Indeed, so little is the syllogism asso- 
elated with the idea of scholastic writings, that many 
would not exist as such were the syllogistic form 
acknowledged as the exclusive and necessary asso- 
ciate of the scholastics. 

It is also not uncommon to connect with the scho- 
lastics an idea of subtle research, and to accuse them | 
of devoting an exclusive and disproportionate atten- 
tion to the solution of useless and unfruitful ques- 
tions« Little as the truth of the objection contained 
in this idea of the scholastics can be denied with 
regard to some writers, and even to a certain period 
of scholastic learning, so may the various causes which 
gave rise to these accusations be deserving of observa- 
tion. 

The first source of this objection is infidelity* He 
who cannot arise to faith in positive ecclesiastical 
Christianity, must of necessity consider the numerous 
questions and solutions proceeding from this belief 
as so many jmj^ly wanderings of the human mind* 
For example, one who does not participate with the 
church in her belief of the divinity of Christ, nor 
consider him as the author of that heavenly grace 
which regenerates mankind, will behold the doctrinal 
decrees and the speculative researches upon the Tri- 
nity and upon the relation between nature and grace 
as so many useless subtleties, like to the imbecility of 
them who should labour with all earnestness at some 
design for the adornment of a castle erected in the 
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air. In times of infidelity an unwillingness neces- 
sarily begets an incapacity fcur deep and refined in- 
quiries into divine subjects^ for the mind may often 
become so darkened as to be incapable of following 
such researches* Seeking to deaden the unwelcome 
feeling which arises from a sense of this weakness of 
mind^ men deceive themselves, and pretend that the ^ 
objects of discussion are made up of refined trifles and 
worthless subtleties. 

In the second place^ the . opposer of unbelief is 
himself led into the same objection, which is the 
necessary^ though unperceived^ consequence of hia 
position. That whicli to one in a lower station of 
Christian life and contemplation would appear as art- 
ful subtlety, would to another in a higher station 
appear so no longer. Thus^ for example, modern 
times have long been engaged with the oppoeation 
between rationalism and supematuralism^-a contest 
the most piteous and contemptible that is possible in 
the regions of Christianity : for this is the real signi- 
fication of the discussion, whether Christianity be 
Christianity or not ; and it proved that men, in the 
times in which they were engaged in these disputes, 
were in hesitation whether to be Christians or not« 
and that it was doubtful whether, at the condu* 
sion of their discussion, they would declare for the 
doctrines of Christianity, or rank themselves among 
its opponents. In this very lowest station, in which 
the supernaturalist is but too happy if he can only 
maintain his ground against his adversary — where all 
mental activity is engrossed in the defence of a system 
entirely un- Christian-— where discussion is no longer 
concerning a purely formal supematuralism— con- 
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cerning the mere possibility of a divine revelation 
which is called supernatural, and in general not con- 
cerning the actual contents of such a revelation — in 
this inferior station the supernaturalist appears to con- 
sider the exact precision of a dogma as a subtlety, 
and to rest fully contented with the most vague» and 
consequently the most useless^ generality. Weak eyes 
cannot support the brightness of day — they shrink 
from the brilliancy of the sun. He who from a 
total blindness has been restored to sight confines 
himself to a darkened chamber^ wherein, through the 
dimness of the light, objects are seen but imperfectly, 
and not with that distinctness which for eyes yet 
infirm would be too subtle^ and which is reserved for 
a higher state of restoration. 

Those who are prejudiced by the above-mentioned 
objection have yet to pass through three stations. 
The first, we have already pointed out; they must be 
brought to a general acknowledgment, that super- 
naturalism is rational. The second station is the his- 
torical, which definite doctrine is in particular Chris- 
tian : since to dispel irresolution, dimness, and im- 
perfection of spiritual vision, reason is indispensably 
necessary; and, on the other hand, the Christian 
life — ^love and hope — ^rests upon definite faith. The 
third station is the demonstration of the reasonable- 
ness of particular revealed dogmas in the same manner 
as this reasonableness was in general proved from 
supernaturalism itself. The human mind cannot be 
inactive : one occupation is no sooner concluded than 
it tends to another. This activity of the mind cannot, 
however, be considered as exclusive in any one of the 
above-named stations. 
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It will now be understood how the scholastics^ in- 
dependent of their actual extravagances^ must of ne- 
cessity appear to later times as trifling, and lovers of 
subtlety. The scholastics are by far too exalted to 
I appear otherwise. The entire time of their existence 
; was passed in the midst of Christianity; and how 
could they be concerned with the rroixjuois rov »«r/K«v— • 
with the miserable questions of our times ? But al- 
though these things lie entirely without their limits^ 
will they themselves have therefore been inactive? 
They applied themselves to those researches which 
were suited to their consideration^ which in their ele« 
vated station appeared no subtleties, and bear that 
aspect only to those who, standing far beneath them^ 
endeavour to cast their eyes upwards to their elevation. 
Consequently, as in one view an object may appear as 
subtlety, which in another would not bear that appear- 
ance; so with the idea of scholastic we are not to 
unite the idea o^ artful theology : although it may 
indeed happen that, through numerous restrictions^ 
that at length will be denied which was before af- 
firmed. 

The above objection to the scholastics results^ in 
the third place, from a motive spiritual and highly 
honourable — from piety towards faith, and from the 
conviction that Christianity has solely a practical ten- 
dency ; which conviction is confirmed by the expe- 
rience that this love of deep research, the peculiar 
character of the scholastics, has so frequently preju- 
diced this faith and this practical tendency* The 
source of this, objection may be stated to be both a 
partial experience and a partial knowledge of Chris- 
tianity : a partial experience, whereby some particular 
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unavoidable errors are considered as a rule ; a partial 
knowledge^ since Christianity is neither solely theo- 
retical nor solely practical. As the true spiritual life 
of man exists partly by purity of knowledge, partly 
by purity of will — and as we cannot say that the 
former is to be practised for the sake of the latter, nor 
the latter for the sake of the former— so neither can 
we say that Christianity desires either distinct from i 
the other. The gospel at one time raises all purity of 
will upon purity of knowledge, and at another time it 
raises purity of knowledge on purity of will; thus 
both, constituting the one and the same spiritual life^ 
are of mutual assistance* Great, therefore, is the folly 
of him who, through his love for faith and purity of 
life, regards all exertions for the advance of knowledge 
in faith with a suspicious apprehension ; his folly is 
not unlike that of one who, in his desire for the in- 
crease of knowledge, would consider a pious action with 
aversion — a fact which does sometimes occur. The 
accusation of subtlety proceeding from this quarter 
against the scholastics, although to be respected for its 
motives, cannot, however, be supported* 

We are, indeed, presented with the soothing assur- 
ance, that the most learned of the scholastic writers 
were also the most pious and interior Christians, and 
the most faithful sons of the church. Thus, Anselm, 
Hugo of St. Victor, Peter of Lombardy, Bonaventure, 
Thomas of Aquin, and many others, are characters 
who, for practical morality, rank amongst the most 
beautiful and most pleasing forms which history has 
preserved. The complaint of the disproportion be- 
tween the far-extended will of man and his know- 
ledge is as just as it is general ; but the contrary 

o3 
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complaint^ of the disproportion between the know- 
ledge and the willy is not so generally heard; for 
only in particular cases is it remarked, " he knows 
not what he wills." We may suppose that Adam, 
in the same moment that he wished not what he knew^ 
cUto knew not what he wished. The true mutual rela- 
tion of the members of human organization was de- 
stroyed ; the flesh does not merely contend against the 
spirit^ but also this latter against itself; feeling and 
judgment^ understanding and reason, knowledge and 
will, are mutually opposed. As purity of will and 
purity of knowledge constitute the true spiritual life 
of man, so impurity of will and impurity of know-^ 
ledge form unavoidably the unspiritual (sinful) man. 
If you, therefore, seek to cause man to will what he 
knows, this you can effect solely by making him know 
what he wills. This is perfection — to will what we 
know, to know what we will. The attainment of this 
is the characteristic endeavour of the chief scholastic 
writers. By the fruits are we directed to judge of the 
tree ; an4 the foregoing observations must necessarily 
teach us, that the scholastic theology, considered in its 
general character, is neither an artful nor fruitless 
theology, for its object is knowledge. As the scho- 
lastics loved Christianity, they sought to know it; 
^ and, knowing it, they loved it, as we see from St. An- 
selm, whose system of scholastic theology we shall 
now seek to unfold. We begin with his demonstration 
of the relation of reason to the gospel, and of the gospel 
to the church. 

In order to comprehend the connection between the 
principles of St. Anselm, as arising from a most pro- 
found contemplation, it must previously be observed. 
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that he considered the Trinity as the self-knowledge, 
^ the intelligence, and tjie love of the Divine Being. Ih 

his self-knowledge, his intelligence, and his love, he ^ 
remarks, when prior of Bee — '* Man acknowledges \ 
himself as the image of God ; or, what is more correct, 
he is the image of God then only when he is conscious 
of him, knows him, and loves him. The highest des- I 
tiny, the very being of man is, therefore, to love God ; 
of which he is incapable, unless he be conscious of 
God».and know him/'* To erect this trinity in him- 
self must^ therefore, be the highest object of man.f 

This comprehension of man, and his destiny, is the 
most profound and truly speculative that can be ima- 
gined; and as it springs from the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it can exist in Christianity alone. God, who 
knows himself, and in knowing himself knows and 
loves every thing — since in him are all things — created 
man to his own image^ whose essence is also to know 
himself, and thus to know and to love, that is (as God, 
who is all in all, has formed himself in him), to be con- 
scious of God, to know him, smd to love him. These 

* Monol. c. IxviL Nam si mens ipsa sola ex omnibus quae 
facta sunt, sui memor et intelligens et amans esse potest : non 
video cur negetur esse in ilia vera imago illius essentise, quae per 
sui memoriam, et intelligentiam, et amorem in trinitate ineffabili 
consistit. Aut certe inde verius esse illius se probat imagitaem, 
quia illius potest esse memor, illam intelligere et amare. 
T/l/TYi//* t"' ^*fe^ c« Ixviii. JJihil igitur apertius quam rationalem 
creaturam ad hoc esse factam, ut summam essentiam amet super 
omnia bona, sicut ipsum est summum bonum. Amare autem 
earn nequit, nisi earn reminisci (to be conscious of), et earn stu- 
duerit intelligere. Clarum est ergo rationalem creaturam, totum 
suum posse et velle ad intelligendum et amandum bonum im- 
pendere debere, ad quod ipsum esse suum se cognoscit habere. 
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profound reflections contain the most real and com- 
prehensive advancement in the pursuit of contempla- 
tioi^nd knowledge ; since man is an image of Him 
who is absolute wisdom, and knowledge is a portion 
of human existence^ and all true knowledge is the 
knowledge of God. 

This rational nature, this spiritual life of man, is 
given to him solely as a germ enclosed in himself 
(innate ideas), which is to be developed and ripened 
by spontaneous exertions; and the image impressed 
upon man, as a mere natural impression, must be again 
impressed for his free and self-conscious possession.* 
As Ansel m perceived that the rationality of man must 
have some history, since the original impression had 
been developed into this self-conscious expression, he 
did not fail to notice the conditions necessary for this 
development. He was well convinced that men can 
know God only in God ;f that the divine truth had 
descended to man's infirmity, that in it, and with it» 
man might learn wisdom. He was also convinced 
that the divine wisdom must be communicated to man, 
/ who is a finite being, through doctrine and instruction^ 
! that the original impression may be developed into rea- 
son and into conscious maturity, j: This divine wisdom, 
presenting itself externally, must be received by faith ; 

* X.4r Consequi itaque videtur, quod rationalis creatura nihil 
tantum debet studere, quam banc imaginem sibi per naturalem 
potentiam impressam, per voluntarium effectum exprimere. 

t Proslog. c. xiv. Quomodo namque intellexit hoc, nisi vi- 
dendo lucem et veritatem? Auc potuit omnino aliquid intelligere 
de te, nisi per lucein tuam et veritatem tuam ? C. xvi. Quidquid 
video, per illam video, etc. 
' + i^i^ ^' '* ^^^ quserere possum nisi tu doceas, nee invenire 
nisi tu ostendas. 
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which^ according to St. Anselm, is the second condition / 
for the development of this reasonable impression^ and 
for its exaltation into knowledge.* 

From this we may draw three conclusions: first* 
^t Anselm was convinced that without faith it is i 
impossible to attain maturity of spiritual life^=matu« * 
rity of reason : secondly, that mere faith is not suffi- 
cient^ but that as the undeveloped divine image in 
man (imago impressa) is to be expanded by means of 
faith, that this should be perfected, and therefore 
advanced to kno^dg^ge : thirdly, that the objects 
of faith (proposed doctrines) must be identical with 
true reason, as otherwise the reasonableness of man 
could not be explained by faith. The first of these 
three conclusions is derived immediately from his 
preceding reflections ; the others, though no less evi- 
dent, do not so directly follow. In the introduction 
to his Monologion, he remarks, that Christian be- 
lief should be proved not from the authority of the 
scriptures, but from its foimdation in reason, and as a 
truth clear in itself, f which he afterwards says is to be 
performed by pure reflection (so]& cogitatione dispu- 
tantes). As it is evident, from what has above been 
said, that Anselm considered implanted faith as rea- 
sonable, thoughtful, and capable of knowledge, so 

^J'Y^^* .^" ^ Neque enim qusero intelligere ut credam, sed credo 

' ut intelligam. Nam et hoc credo, quia nisi credidero non in- 

telligam. C. iv. Gratias tibi, bone Domine, gratias tibi, quia 

quod prius credidi, te donante; jam sic intelligo te illuminante, 

at si te esse nolim credere, non possim non intelligere. 

f Quatenus auctoritate scripturse penitus nihil persuadere- 
tur, sed quidquid per singulas investigationes finis assereret, ita 
esse, piano stylo, et vulgaribus argumentis, simplicique disputa- 
tione, et rationis necessitas breviter cogeret, et veritatis claritas 
patenter ostenderet 
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does it appear from innumerable other passages, and 
from his work itself, that he thought to perfect it by 
knowledge. Thus he often exclaims, " I believe, but 
I desire to know,*** 

Although in many of his researches Anselm may 
not have proved successful, still do his exertions 
merit in themselves the gratitude of all, for his proofs 
of the identity of the revealed doctrines of religion 
with the truths developed by reason have entitled his 
name to perpetual commendation. The one is as ra- 
tional as the other. The sense of beauty would never 
be developed without the observation of beautiful ob* 
jects ; the laws of nature enclosed in the huma^i mind 
could not arrive at self-consciousness, unless nature 
bad been previously implanted ; nor could man expe- 
rience what is love — although he might bear it slum- 
bering in his breast — without meeting with objects to 
excite it ; and thus inborn rationality remains buried 
in itself, unless enlightened by reaaon.f Adhering to 
the principle, that human reason can be developed 

* Pnefat in. lib. de Fide Trinit. Ad pascendum eos, qui, 
ejufldem fidei ratione, quam post ejus certitudinem debemus 
essurire, delectantur. C. iii. Credo, sed intelligere desidero. Cur 
Deus homo. L. i. c. x. In hoc adhuc versamur qualiter mors ilia 
rationabilis et necessaria monstrari possit. Aliter enim nee ipse 
filius earn velle, nee pater cogere aut permittere debuisse vide- 
tur. C. XXV. Volo me perducas illud, ut rationabili necessitate 
intelligam esse oportere omnia ilia quse nobis fides Catholica de 
Christo credere praecipit. C. ii. Sicut rectus ordo exigit ut pro- 
funda Christiante fidei credamus priusquam eapresumamus ratione 
discutere; ita negligentia mibi videtur si postquam confirmati 
sumus in fide non studemus quod credimus intelligere. 

t De Concord. Grat et Lib. Arbit. qu. iii. c. vi. Sicut igitur 
terra non germinat naturaliter ea que maxime necessaria saluti 
corporis nostri sine seminibus; ita terra cordis humani non 
profert fructum fidei et justitise sine congruis seminibus. 
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only by faith ; he established further, that whatever 
proceeds from the right use of reason will be sup- 
ported by the holy scriptures, except where the scrip- | 
tures teach us more than reason ; and in all cases in 
which the scriptures oppose any doctrine of reason^ 
J apparently irrefutable, it must be presumed that this 
» doctrine is opposed to truth. When Anselm consi- / 
dered the doctrines of religion as alone capable of 
modelling, erecting, fructifying, and awakening the \ 
slumbering faculties of man, it follows of necessity^ 
that that which is to be modelled cannot model itself 
above that by which it is to be modelled ; moreover, 
that the former can never be equal to the latter, pro- 
vided this latter answers its destiny of being that 
which is to model ; and consequently^ when any thing 
is not known, the absence of a higher and more de- / 
veloped degree of reason should be confessed. 

This beautiful passage may with propriety be here 
at full length inserted. '< As, in the beginnings God 
made the fruits and the various trees without seed^ so 
without the medium of human instructions, through 
wonderful operations did he fertilize with heavenly seed 
the hearts of his apostles, prophets, and evangelists. 
i/fr\jUL Hence we receive whatever we sow with b^iediction 
in the field of God for the nourishment of souls ; as we 
resow the first seeds of the earth for the nourishment 
of the body. For we can preach nothing with profit 
to the salvation of souls which the holy scriptures 
have not fertilized, produced, or contained in them- 
selves. For when we say any thing through reaeon- 
ing, which we cannot manifestly prove by the holy 
scriptures, by the following means may we tell whether 
it is to be received or cast away. When reason is mani- 
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^ ^ I festly speaking, and the scriptures are by no means op. 
posed, the voice of reason is supported by the autho- 
rity of the scriptures, which as they are opposed to no 
truth, so do they countenance no error. Thus every 
truth of reason is supported by the scriptures, when 
they either directly favour or do not disapprove. 
But when they decidedly contradict our views, we 
/ should be persuaded that these views are not founded 
on truth, however incontrovertible they may ap-» 
pear."* From this description of the relation borne 
by reason to revelation in general, and to the gospel 
in particular, we can decide whether Anselm gave 
superior honour to reason, which he represents as un-* 
\ fruitful in itself, but as capable of receiving and dis- 
tributing the divine word, and of enjoying superna- 
tural gifts, or to the gospel, which he extols above 
reason. This praise might indeed give but little to 
the gospel, since only that praise which is bestowed 
by persons of worth can merit the name of praise. 

But the inquiry, whether Anselm reflected with 
consecutiveness and acuteness sufficient to draw from 
the gospel sure and firm proofs, remains yet unan- 
swered. It sometimes happens that men do not wish 
indeed to diminish the authority of the gospel, but 
they deceive themselves, and instead of a severe study 
of the objectivity, that they may establish the subjec- 
tivity, and may work out their conceptions with 
labour and toil, they substitute the subjectivity in 
place of the objectivity ;f they give their deductions as 

* Be Concord. Grat. et Lib. Arbit. quaest. iii. c. vi. At si ipsi 
nostro sensui indubitanter repugnat, quamvis nobis nostra ratio 
videatur inexpugnabilis, nulla tamen verltate fiilciri credenda est. 
- t By objectivity, or objective truth, is meant the genuine sig<i 
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the only truths that can possibly be deduced ; they do 
not solve the difficult problem^ and that they may not 
be compelled to solve it, they either in part or entirely 
deny it In this manner they do not believe that 
which they should afterwards know, but know be- 
forehand that which they are to believe. What 
never could be done by the scholar of a great painter 
or statuary with the works of his master, is done by 
many with regard to the gospel. Nor were there want- 
ing in the time of St. Anselm men who presumed to 
make such attempts. 

Those scholars do not destroy the beautiful produc- 
'tions of the masters in their art, that they may boast 
of having themselves attained to perfection, or that 
they may repeat their efforts to acquire their genius^ 
to comprehend it» and to reproduce it in their own 
works. With love unbounded they admire these mas- 
ter-works ; they gaze upon them, lost in the deepest 
contemplation, month after month and year after 
year ; untired they examine all their peculiar beau- 
ties ; they form to themselves a full idea of them, and 
with unwearied labour endeavour to imitate them, 
whilst the best philosophers of art prove from them 
their ideas of the beautiful, and create from them 
their philosophy of art. 

But the gospel, that holy work of God| not of man, 
has ever been exposed to the danger of being de^ 
based by the imperfect knowledge of man, instead of 
raising man to its majesty and sublimity. But, on the 

nification of the scriptures ; by subjectivity, or subjective truth, 
that signification which the reader persuades himself is the 
genuine signification. How the two may be sometimes opposed, 
need not be said. (Translator.) 
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Other hand> the most reflecting men in every age of 
Christianity have acknowledged^ that the gospel has 
been considered objectively in the church; that the most 
indolent or most haughty subjectivity should submit 
itself to objectivity, and advance in it and with it, 
since it cannot yield. 

They were convinced that only by this means could 
the historical objective Christ be with certainty pre- 
served, for, ever living in his church, he would at 
each attempted deformation exclaim, '* I am not this." 

Anselm was not so destitute of prudent humility as 
to consider that he was Christ's model, and not rather 
Christ his ; nor was he possessed of so little penetra- 
tion as not to perceive, that as Christian knowledge 
must be developed by faith, that this faith must, as a ne- 
cessary condition, be carefully preserved. He was also 
enabled by his greatness of mind to receive the doc- 
trines of the church in their entire objective clear- 
ness ; nor did he, by arbitrary mutilation, make them 
of little worth, or rather destroy them. His princi- 
ples he expressed in the following words: — *'No 
Christian should consider how that which the Catho- 
lic church believes in her heart and confesses with her 
mouth may be untrue ; but always holding undoubt- 
ingly the same faith, loving it, and living according 
to it with all possible humility, he. should seek the 
reason whereby it may be proved true. If he can 
comprehend it, let him give thanks to God; but if 
not, let him not open his mouth to impugn it, but bow 
down his head in its honour. For self-confiding hu- 
man wisdom will be destroyed sooner than with all 
its attempts it shall undermine this rock.*''*' 

* De Fide Trinit. cont Roscel. c. ii. Nullus qiiippe Christianus 
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The principles of St. Anselm concerning the rela- 
tion of reason to revealed religion, and in particular 
to Christianity^ which we have hitherto sought to 
develope^ here assume a more decided expression. 
When he says, " I know not, in order that I may 
believe, but 1 believe, in order that I may know," his 
belief is the belief of the church. The above accounts 
reveal to us the origin and the internal connection of 
the, Itipugbts which he followed. He who considers 
the gospel as the revelation of highest reason, by the 
acceptation of which by faith the spiritual life of man 
should be expressed even with regard to knowledge, 
must, of necessity, and in conformity with his own 
views, regard the church as the living manifested 
gospel ; and as the Christian religion is to him one i 
and the same thing as true philosophy, the doctrines 
of the church must with him be one and the same 
thing as the gospel. It is, as we before observed, 
natural to fallen man to consider his present state as 
the state in which he should be, and to regard what 
he beholds of the gospel as the gospel itself. Thus 
confounding the degree already attained in the struc* 
ture of reason with that which he should endeavour 
to attain, he makes no advance ; the remaining parts 
of the gospel exert over him no elevating influence. 
Ignorant of the perfection, of the real character of the 

debet disputare guomodo quod ecclesia Catbolica corde credit, et 
ore confitetur, rum sit; sed semper eandem fldem indubitanter 
tenendo, amando, et secundum illam vivendoy humiliter quantum 
potest, quarereraiionem, quomodo sit Si potest intelligere, Deo 
gratias agat ; si non potest, non emittat cornua ad ventilandum ; 
sed submittat caput ad venerandum. Citiiis enim potest in se 
confidens bumana sapientia impingendo cornua sibi evellere, 
quam vi nitendo petram banc evellere. 
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gospel, he aspires not to the full development of rea- 
son. He may, indeed, consider the gospel as the 
most exalted reason; he may consider both these 
as one ; but not comprehending the gospel in its whole 
truth and exaltedness, it would not be that which is in 
itself highest reason, but that which is so only in 
appearance, which he considered as one with the 
gospel. Commencing, as Anselm really did, with the 
I principle, that the gospel is one with true reason, and 
' that to it finite reason must conform itself, so not only 
by consequence, but by necessity, he must have con* 
sidered the doctrines of the church as one with the 
gospel, and that by which the gospel will ever be 
maintained in its purity and exaltedness. 

Considering knowledge and will as most intimately 
connected, Anselm speaks in the following explicit 
terms: — ^'^ There are some, who, trusting to human 
wisdom, desire to know, but yet know not how we 
should know ; that is, they possess not, by firmness in 
faith, those spiritual wings necessary for ascending. 
For they manifestly are not firm in faith, who, having 
not the knowledge of faith, contend against the truths 
delivered by the fathers ; as if bats and night owls, 
which see the heavens only in darkness, were to wish 
to contend on the nature of the noon-day splendours 
with the eagles, that with unshrinking eye gaze upon 
the sun. The heart must therefore be first purified by 
faith, and the eyes be illumined by obedience to the 
commands of the Lord. By humble submission to 
the testimonies of the Lord, we must become simple, 
in order that we may learn wisdom, for Christ has 
said, ' I praise Thee, oh Lord of heaven and earth, 
because you have hidden these things from the wise 
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and the prudent, and have revealed them to the 
simple.' (Matth. xi. 25.) First, let us lay aside what 
is of the flesh, and live according to the spirit, and 
then descend into the depths of faith. For he who 
lives according to the flesh is carnal, and of such is it ' - 
written, < The carnal comprehend not that which is 
of the spirit.' But he who in the spirit crucifies the 
works of the flesh is spiritual ; and of such is it said, 
'The spiritual judge of all thmgs, and are judged ' ^ • 
by none/ For, it is true, the more abundantly we 
nourish ourselves with that which belongs to obedi« 
ence, the higher shall we be raised to that which is 
perfected by "knowledge. Again, I repeat, he who 
believes not, attains not to wisdom* For he who 
believes not will not receive experience, and he who 
receives no experience cannot obtain knowledge. 
Without faith and obedience to the divine commands, 
not only will the spirit be hindered from ascending 
to the knowledge of heavenly things, but the know- 
ledge already obtained will be destroyed, for faith is 
ruined by the abandonment of wholesome know- 
ledge."* These principles, which must make us re- 
vere the scholastics, and which will not permit us to 
doubt that they possessed a deep insight into the 
essence of Christianity, were explained by Anselm 
according to the passages above cited, and which 
relate to the Catholic church. This connection, in 
itself so remarkable, is rendered yet more so, as these 
principles are in certain periods of the church entirely 
imheard of, or are unregarded by those to whom 
their voice should be directed. The scholastic writer, 
who opposed them to those in error, spoke in the 

* De Fide Trinit c. iU against Roscelin. 
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name of the church wherein the gospel has been fuU 
filled : he was also compellecl to enforce the precepts 
j of Christ as a condition for the reception of. his doc- 
trines. But he who. has not this idea of the church^ 
and who opposes this or that fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, expresses only his subjective notion on 
the doctrines of the gospel. He cannot at least make 
ai^ pretensions against him who supports himself on 
biblical grounds. Should he express the above re- 
quisitions, he would say, believe me ; the more devout 
and morally pure thou art, the nearer wilt thou 
approach to the point on which I stand, and where 
thou wilt find the knowledge of which thou art still 
in want. His opponent might smile at these demands, 
or eta his psurt repeat them. Thus those strong requi- 
sitions which were natural in the scholastic age fell 
into oblivion. 

The preceding remarks contain all the precautions 
necessary for forming a judgment of those who repre- 
sent Anselm as the founder of natural theology (theo- 
logia rationalis, naturalis),* and the scholastic writers 
as rationalists. Fqr,. as this theology would assume 
the appearance of having maintained its principles, 
through each elevated historical elevation, as though 
it were the offspring of reason pure and unassisted, 
Anselm would certainly, as is evident from what we 
have already observed, have been very unwilling to 
be distinguished as the author of views so unhistorical 
and so vend of philosophy. That theology knew God, 
but not in His Trinity ; it knew the freedom of the 
human mind, but without consideration of grace ; it 
knew immortality, but not the resurrection ; it knew 

• SchAJkh. Church History, B. xxiv. p. 352. 
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the sinfiilness of man, but not his regeneration — ^the 
incarnation of the Son of God. Whareas Anselm, 
instructed by Christianity, considered God only in 
His Trinity, the freedom, of man solely in its union 
with grace, &c. : this was to him natural ; the others 
would have been unnatural. Thus, likewise, in rela- 
tion to the origin of our knowledge of God and of 
the contents of this knowledge, he stood in direct 
opposition to natural theology. 

As his views plainly indicate that Anselm lived in 
the midst of Christianity, and, moreover, that Christi- 
anity was in the midst of his spiritual life ; so is it 
manifest, from the prevalence of the opposition of natu- 
ral and positive theology at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, that the men of that period were 
but half-way in Christianity, and even thus only ex- 
ternally. As, moreover, with his doctrine of the unity 
ot rational and evangelical truth, Anselm necessarily 
connected the identity of ecclesiastical with evan..^ / 
gelical ; so was the opposition of the first two only the 
necessary consequence of the already long-existing 
of^sition of the seccmd two. This unnatural state of 
things, in which the thec^ogian found two different 
and opposite religious truths — one positive, but not 
natural and reasonable ; the other natural and reason- 
able, but not positive— could not possibly endure. 
It was necessary to determine whether the positive 
should give place to the natural and rational, or the 
contrary. The first was resolved upon; since the 
other opposition, namely, that between the doctrine of 
the church and that of the gospel, had long been ad- 
vanced, and had taken deep root in the mind. It 
followed, therefore, that as the church yielded to 
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the so-called gospel, in like maimer the gospel should 
submit to the so-called reason ; and natural theology^ 
after being long united with the positive in one and 
the same subject^ was at length perfectly separated 
from it, under the name of Rationalism. Reason and 
the gospel were now again one and the same thing, 
yet so that reason and the (true) gospel were lost. It 
will now be seen how far Anselm may be considered 
as the father of natural theology and the scholastic 
writers as rationalists. Let us descend to particulars ; 
let us proceed to consider his doctrines on God, on the 
world, and on man. 

The existence of God, says St. Anselm, may be 
proved by means of rational reflection. Sense and 
reason convince us of the existence of innumerable 
excellencies, of infinite variety. A question now arises, 
whether each of these excellencies is excellent in its 
unity, or whether its excellence proceeds from plu- 
rality? It is, however, a principle universally re- 
ceived, that the same predicate, when applied to dif- 
ferent subjects, must be applied to them in the same 
or in different degrees ; but then this predicate must 
possess something which, in these various degrees, is 
always the same. 

For example, whatever is called just, whether rela- 
tively it be more or less just than another thing, can 
be just only by its justness, which is similar in all 
subjects to which this predicate is applied. Things 
that are good, are good on account of some attri- 
bute common to them all ; hence it follows, that all 
that is good is good by that, be it what it may, by 
which all things that are good, are good. This un- 
known Being is, therefore, of himself good, and is the 
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highest good ; since all things which possess goodness^ 
in whatever degree, possess it through him. The same 
may be said of wisdom* and of other excellences ; so 
that the highest good is the highest beings who exists 
of himself. 

By various paths we may arrive at the same result. 
No one will deny that there is a difference in beings, 
so that they are not equal in dignity* Thus the dig- 
nity of the inorganic is not equal to such as are organic ; 
and these latter, again, are inferior to those which unite 
the possession oi reason with living organization. Yet 
this gradation of beings must somewhere reach its 
perfection ; so that there will be one being surpassing 
all, and surpassed by none. If this be not allowed, 
the universe of beings would have no limit, which 
can never be supposed. An all-surpassing being must^ 
therefore, have existence. 

But there exists a being from whom not only all 
good proceeds, and who is the most exalted, but who, 
nunreover, imparts existence to all. Whatever exists, 
exists either by something or by nothing. The latter 
cannot be supposed; for nothing proceeds from no« 
thing, but something cannot proceed from nothing. 
From something, therefore, every existing thing pro- 
ceeds. It must also be acknowledged, that every thing 
proceeds from one or from many. The latter is inad- 
missible, since these many must exist by themselves, 
and this supposes in them the power or nature of self, 
existence ; and thus we should evidently be led to the 
unity by which they existed, namely, the one power 
of self-existence. The highest good — he who is good 
of himself— is, therefore, the being who is self-existent, 
and. through whom all exist. 

H 
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These considerations on the existence of God occupy 
the first chapters of his Monologion. We have en- 
deavoured solely to display his principal arguments, 
without following his protracted dialectic reason- 
ing. In his Proslogion^ he developes the following 
consideration : We believe that God is a being more 
excellent than any thing we can imagine ; and how, 
then, may we verify this belief? The fool, who says 
in his heart, *' There is no God," Ps. xiii. 13, even 
he can reflect on the foregoing idea of God, although 
he considers not that the existence of God must neces- 
sarily follow from his being able to think on him. 
But that being, more perfect than whom nothing can 
be imagined, exists not merely in thought ; for we can 
conceive him enjoying reality, which is a perfection 
still higher than mere existence in the mind. If, there* 
fore, this being, than whom nothing more perfect can 
be imagined, exists only in thought^ this very being, 
than whom nothing more perfect can be imagined, is 
at the same time a being than whom something more 
perfect can be imagined. But this is impossible. The 
being, therefore, than whom nothing more perfect can be 
imagined, exists not merely in thought, but in reality.* 

* Proslog. c. ii. Convincitur ergo— esse vel in inteUectu all- 
quid quo nihil majus eogitari potest : quia cum hoc audit, intel- 
ligit, et quicquid intelligitur in inteUectu est. £t certe id, quo 
majus eogitari nequit, non potest esse in intelJectusolo. Si enim 
vel in solo inteUectu est, potest eogitari et in re, quod majus 
est. Si ergo est, quo majus eogitari non potest, est in solo in- 
teUectu ; in ipsum, quo majus eogitari non potest, est quo majus 
eogitari potest; sed certe hoc esse non potest Existet ergo 
procul dubio aliquid quo majus eogitari non valet, et in inteUectu 
et in re. It is commonly thought, that " id, quo majus eogitari 
non potest," is expressive of the most perfect ; which, however. 
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But yet the fool says in his hearty '* There is no 
God." This saying in the heart is equivalent to think« 
ing. He therefore thinks there is no God ; and is it 
then impossible to think on the nonentity of God? 
There is a distinction between thinking and thinking. 
It is one thing to think on an object^ considering the 
bare word without its import; and another (and this 
is real thought) when with the foregoing consideration 
is united that of the impSrt. 

In the first manner, we may think that God does 
not exist ; but in the second we cannot. No one who 
with the words '' fire and water," considers their sig- 
nification, can think that fire is water; this might, 
however, be possible^ solely in regard to the mere 
sounds of the words. As, therefore^ God is that being, 
greater than whom nothing can be conceived ; so no 
onC) who unites this reflection with his thought of 
Grod, can imagine the nonentity of the Almighty. 

So far St. Anselm on the existence of God. This 
last reflection has had a great historical importance ; 
not only has it been frequently and variously employed \ 
and cultivated by great minds> but has, moreover, \ 
to the present day been received or opposed as the ^ 
characterizing mark of a philosophic school. The ^ 
scholastics proceed on this principle^that as in God ^ 
thinking and existing are one and the same thing, so 
in man an existence must Cinrrespond to every thought 
properly so called. ' 

Those periods which possess one reflecting mind, 
roust necessarily possess many others, though to us un- 
known ; and those^ on the contrary, which we consider 

St. Anselm himself, in his Apology, declares not to be equivalent 
with his expression. 

h2 
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as possessing but one, were in reality devoid of all. 
Anselm^ by his reflections, called forth from the cloister 
a critic al g enius in the person of the monk Oaunilo, 
who, not satisfied with his views upon the existence 
of God, wrote against them in a manner the most In* 
genious and severe. These views of St. Anselm were 
more easily exposed than discovered ; but this oppo- 
sition VAS in Gaunilo more honourable, as he was the 
inventor of this mode of criticism, and acted, not like 
so many of our times, who, without thought f argue 
against ontological proofs which have been brought 
forward in honourable confidence in the power and 
truth of thought. 

We will here give some account of the objections of 
Gaunilo; for it must be pleasing to a Christian, to 
observe that there has never existed an age devoid of 
critical talent, which, when error seeks to insinuate 
itself under the name of philosophical speculation, rises 
up to vindicate the truth. With spirit and with vigour 
was the cont^t undertaken. The mcnre they felt them- 
selves called upon to exert their effimts in defence of 
the faith which they had received, the more closely 
did they unite with this conviction and this desire of 
controversy their ardour in the pursuit of learning. 

In the first place, Gaunilo remarks, that Anselm 
concludes that the being, the most perfect of all, must 
of necessity be a thought, and exist as an idea in the 
human mind ; since it can be thought on, that is, since 
we can understand what is thereby meant. If this be 
true, every err<Nr would be a thought— an idea ; for m 
idea is, logically, the conviction, through knowledge, 
of the existence of any object,* 

* JLiib. pro insip. inter Ans. opp. intellig^do, u 4, scientia 
comprehendendo re ips4 illud existere. 
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The critic thus continues: It is impossible that that 
being should be thought of^ which is the most perfect 
of all beings^ which can only be God. Such a being 
can only be imagined^ by the subsumption of some- 
thing in an order of things already known. But an 
idea of God cannot be formed from a knowledge of a 
being equal to him ; for, as Anselm has shewn^ God is 
more perfect than all other beings, he therefore belongs 
to no dass^ and of him no idea can possibly be framed. 
When we speak of some man entirely unknown, of a 
man of whose existence we are not aware, it is possible 
to conceive some idea of this being, since we are ac- 
quainted with other men. But of God, of whom we 
cannot possibly frame an idea, he (Gaunilo) should 
admit the existence, because he hears the vague sound 
of a being, which is more perfect than all others, be- 
cause it should be more perfect. He should rather 
say, that it is not in the mind, as an idea or thought in 
man, like many uncertain or doubtful things, like the 
unknown man, of whom m«[ition was above made. 

Should we speak of an island, whose perfection and 
magnificence surpassed that of all others— and should 
we from these its qualities infer its existence, since 
otherwise it could not enjoy its excellence; he knew 
not, he said, whether those who adduced such an evi- 
dence, or those who were contented therewith, ought 
to be considered as the more unreasonable. The pro- 
ceeding should be reversed ; the existence of the island 
must first be demonstrated, and then its superiority to 
all others. In like manner, the existence of an all- 
perfect being must first be established, and then from 
this actual existence his relation to others be inferred. 
But now he was required to infer the existence from 
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the idea ; and the evidence could only be a thought^ 
namely^ that other wise> he who is considered as the most 
perfect would not be considered as the most perfect. 

In conclusion, Gaunilo extols St Anselm for the re- 
mainder of his Proslogion, and only expresses a wish 
that his demonstration of the existence of God had 
been more satisfactory.'*' 

It; is obvious that Gaunilo argued as an empirist 
against St. Anselm, and consequently upon a princi- 
ple essentially distinct from that of his adversary. He 
maintains the later doctrine, '' nihil est in intellectu, 
quod non fuerit in sensu."f When Gaunilo remarks, 
that it is impossible to frame an idea of that perfect 
being which St. Anselm imagines, his adversary ap*^ 
peals to what in finite things is called perfection^ 
whereby we are enabled to form some conception of an 
all-perfect being»J He then declares, appealing to the 
real existence of an idea of such being, that the thought 
destroys itself if no being corresponds to the idea.§ 

• Cffiiera libelli illius tarn veraciter et tam praeclare sunt mag- 
nificique disserta, tanta denique referta utilitate, ac pii ac sancti 
affectus intimo quodam odore fragrantia, ut etc. 

t This he has expressed, though not universally in his writ- 
ings. Quomodo igitur inde mihi probatur majus illud rei veri- 
tate subsistere, quia constet illud majus omnibus esse ; cum id 
ego eousque negem adhnc, dubitemve, constare, ut ne in intel- 
lectu quidem vel cogitatione mea—esse dioam. 

X Liber Apolog. contra GauniL c. viii, 

§ Liber Apolog. c. ix. Com ergo cogitatur, quo majus non possit 
cogitari, si cogitatur, quod possit non esse, non cogitatur, quo non 
possit cogitari maj us ; sed nequit idem siraul cogitari et non cogitari. 
Quare qui cogitat quo majus non possit, non cogitat quod possit, 
sed quod non possit non esse. Quapropter necesse est esse, quod 
cogitatt quia quicquid non esse potest, non est, quod cogitat, 
Cf. c. V. end. 
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Hence he repeatedly affirms* that being and thought 
are equivalent, and that no thought can exist in the 
human mind without its corresponding object — indeed 
that the possibility of this thought involves the reality 
of a corresponding being. The argument of the island 
which Gaunilo had adduced is rejected by St. An- 
selm as totally unsatisfactory ; and^ amongst other 
things, he replies, that if he can conceive an island 
more perfect than any that can be imagined, he will 
confer it upon him. With St. Anselm, the conception 
of an all-perfect being was a necessary idea, which 
could by no means be placed on a parallel with the 
&ntastical imagination of an all-excellent island.f 

^^''^ nr ^iaib c. X. Tantam enim vim hujus probatioms m se con- 
tinet signification ut hac ipsum quod dicitur, ex necessitate eo 
ipso quod intelligitur vel cogitatur, et revera probatur existere. 

t L. i. c iii. and v. Heyel, in his Encyclopedia of Philosophical 
Science, 2nd ed. 1827, has the following very just remarks. 
" The Kantian critique of the ontological evidence has undouht- 
edly obtained its favourable reception, from the circumstance 
that Kant, in illustration of the marked distinction that exists 
between conception and existence, has adduced the example of 
a hundred (^owns, which amounts to the same hundred whether 
they are merely possible, or have a real existence ; but which 
circumstance as regard one's property would occasion an essen- 
tial difference. Nothing can be more evident than that an ob- 
ject does not of necessity exist, because it is represented to the 
mind—that imagination does not imply existence. Independent 
of the folly which with justice would be ascribed to him who 
should declare an idea to be the same as a hundred crowns, it 
would be well if those who, in their opposition to philosophical 
ideas, are constantly repeating that conception and existence are 
distinct — it would be well were they to acknowledge that this was 
not unknown to the philosophers ; in reality, what knowledge 
more trivial can possibly exist ? At the same time it must be con« 
tidered, that when speaking of God, we speak of a being entirely 
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It may now be inquired whether this evidence ad- 
duced by St. Anselm can^ in its strictest sense, be 
entitled an evidence. The desire to demonstrate the 
existence of God appears impossible, save in an age 
which, on subjects of faith, is in the last degree di- 
vided against itself; but this cannot be said of St. 
Anselm and his times ; his arguments are throughout 
scientific discussions, researches into truths already 
believed. 

From the consideration, continues St. Anselm, of 
the existence of God, it necessarily follows that he is 
the world's Creator. But the preserving power must 
be that which created; as, therefore, God's creative 
existence has produced the universe^ this jcan only 
exist by his preserving presence.^ 

different from a hundred crowns, or any other idea or representa- 
tion. Indeed it is essential to all finite beings, that their exists 
ence is distinct from their idea. God, however, abstractedly 
considered, must essentially be that being which alone can be con- 
ceived M existing^ in whom eonoepdon includes existence. " P. 18i • 
To Anselm we are indebted for the first discovery of this evidence* 
It would indicate great want of reflection were it affirmed, that In 
our consciousness, existence is in the same manner attached to the 
conception of finite objects as to the conception of God : it would 
be to forget that finite things are ever changii^and transitory; that 
existence is given to them but for a time; that this gift is not eter* 
nal, but temporary. Anselm has, therefore, with justice deno* 
minated that only as perfect which exists in a manner not only 
subjective, but also objective. All opposition to tbis so-called 
ontological evidence, and to this definition given by Anselm of 
the most perfect being, is unavailing, since it is as deeply im- 
planted in the human mind as it is inculcated by all philosophy, 
however unwillingly and without design, as a principle of indis- 
pensable belief. 
* Monolog* e. xvii. Necesse est, ut sfcut nihil fiictum est, 
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If this^ therefore, be acknowledged as essential, it 
follows that where God is not present, nothing can 
exist. Hence God is everywhere, through all, and 
in all. He supports^ embraces^ and penetrates all 
things.* 

But what* are the attributes appertaining to this 
stupendous Being? It is asked whether no one of 
these attributes can belong to the creature. In the 
first place it is certain, that what is ascribed to God 
only relatively cannot express his being ; as, for ex- 
ample, when he is declared the most perfect of beings. 
This attribute is given to him in relation to creatures ; 
but a relation (relatio) is not a being. Further, were 
God considered without reference to creatures, he would 
not possess this attribute; without creatures, there- 
fore (if his being be expressed by the attribute " most 
perfect"), he would not exist; yet God is self-existent. 
The being of God cannot, therefore, be expressed by 
any relative attribute. (Quare si quid de summS na- 
tura dicitur relative, non est ejus significationum sub- 
stantias). 

We must consequently seek out some other path. 
That perfect conceiveable being (he here again argues 
throughout upon the supposition of the identity of idea 
and existence), since it is capable of being relatively 
considered, can also be considered in itself; whence it 
comes, that being opposed to that which it is not, a 
perfection of God is expressed, and his existence 
shewn. 

Hence he is existing, wise, eternal, a spirit, &c. But 

nisi per creatricem pnesentem essentiam; ita nihil vigeat, nisi 
per ejusdem servatricem pnesentiam. 
* L. i. c. xiv. Consequitur ut, ubi ipsa non est, nihil sit. 

hS 
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as it has already been said that he cannot relatively 
possess this perfection, since he is self-existent, and 
through him all things exist, so is he life in himself, 
wisdom in himself, and so of all other perfections. 

From this we perceive that when it is affirmed that 
God is just, wise, holy, and the like, it cannot be 
meant that these belong to him as attributes; so that 
his justice, his holiness, &c., are things distinct from 
himself. Of a man, we correctly say that he has jus- 
tice or wisdom ; but not so of God, but rather that he 
is justice, and such is implied when it is said he is just. 
Wise, just, and so forth, express what God is, not what 
properties belong to him as distinct from these pro- 
perties. The reason has already been stated. God 
is not just by partaking of justice, so as to be just 
through justice, not through himself. For what he is, 
be is through himself; he is, therefore, justice, and 
justice in himself. 

God's justice, his wisdom, &c., are therefore his 
being, and his being is his justice, his wisdom, &c. 
Hence we also conclude that the justice of God is not 
distinct from his wisdom, &c. ; but that as his justice, 
his wisdom, &c., are his being, so are God's wisdom, 
power, and justice, in themselves are essentially one : 
he is all justice, all wisdom. And hence God is one 
in himself.* 

• Monolog. c. xvi. — xvii. Si igitur non est justa, nisi per 
justitiam; nee justa esse potest nisi per se; quid magis con- 
spicuum, quid magis necessarium, quam quod eadem natura est 
ipsa justltia? et cum dicitur esse justa per justitiam, idem est 
quod per se ; et cum justa per se dicitur esse, non aliud intelli- 
gitur nisi per justitiam. Quoniam enim homo non potest esse 
justitia, justitiam autem habere potest, non intelligitur Justus 
homoexistens justitia, sed habens justitiam, etc. Idem igitur est 
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As there is nothing in which God's being does not 
exist} so he is everywhere and perpetual, and every- 
where entire, as in himself one and the same. It can- 
not be said that he is in himself solely with his exist- 
ence, and everywhere with his power, for his power 
is his existence, which are therefore inseparable. As 
God is everywhere and perpetual, so he is at no time 
and in no place ; he is at no time and at all times, in 
no place and in all places. For these are qualities 
which cannot rightly be applied to God. All is in 
God ; he, therefore, is included in no time or space, but 
includes all things.* 

God is no substance, since being, in himself one, he 
has no accident, and substance considered as synony- 
mous with being, consists in the opposition of acci- 
dents. He is, therefore, distinct from and superior to 
all substance. 

.He alone exists absolutely and without limit; all 
things else correctly do not exist or have a being. 
From what has been said, it is evident that he alone is 
self- existent, and that all other things exist through 

quodlibet unum illonim, quod omnia, sive simul, sive singula. 
Quemadmodum itaque unum est, quicquid essentialiter de sum- 
Tok substantia dicitur; ita ipsa uno modo, una coiisideratione 
est, quicquid est essentialiter. Quia quicquid .aliquo modo 
essentialiter est, hoc est totum quod ipsa est. Nihil igitur de 
ejus essentia vere dicitur, in eo quod qualis, vel quanta, sed in 
eo, quod quid sit accipitur. Quicquid enim est vel quale vet 
quantum, est etiam aliud in eo, quod quid est, unde non sim- 
plex sed. compositum. Cf. Proslog. c. zviii. Ergo vita et sapien- 
tia, et reliqua, non partes tui, sed omnia sunt unum ;, et unum- 
quodque horum est totum quod es, et quod sunt reliqua omnia. 
Quomodo ergo nee tu habes partes ; nee tua seternitas, qus tu 
es, nusquam et nunquam est pars tua, etc. 
* Monolog. c. zx.— xxii. Proslog. c. xix. 
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him ; he is eternal in himself; all other thinfjs have 
been created in time and may again perish, unlets 
preserved in his being. All things else are, therefore, 
in this respect scarcely existing.* 

The world is not created materially from God. ¥ot 
we have shewn that all things distinct from God are 
less than God, or rather, in a certain acceptation, do 
not exist. How the greatest being can become less 
than it is, is inconceivable. How the greatest good 
can descend beneath itself, so as to become less good 
and something distinct from itself, is beyond compre* 
hension. As, therefore, the world is not created from 
God, and without God there is nothing, so God has 
by himself produced the world from nothing. 

Yet though it be necessary that the world (rerum 
universitas) be created from nothing, yet this id im- 
possible, since it is inconceivable that from nothing 
any thing can be produced. How shall we reconcile 
this contradiction.^ All that is, exists in his mind 
who produced it, who contains in himsqlf both the 
form and idea of each object. Thus the highest being 
possesses in himself the forms of all things. These, 
therefore, in ration to themselves, are created from 
nothing, since they were not what they are, and have 
not.been formed from any substance ; in relation, how- 
ever, to the Creator, they are not created from nothing, 
since they exist according to and through his ideas.f 
By these ideas of things through whic^all things exis^ 

* L. 1. c. xxviii. 

t Monolog. c. ix. Quare cum ea qu« facta sunt, clarum sit 
nihil fuisse antequam fierent, quantum ad hoc, quia non erant,quod 
nunc sunt, nee erat ex quo fierent ; non tamen nihil erant, quaa- 
tum ad rationem facientis, per quam et secundum quam fierent. 
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as thoughts of the highest being, are to be understood 
his word, which he speaks within himself; and as this 
word creates all things through itself, so must it neces* 
sarily be like to the highest being himself.* - 

Yet this thought, this Word of the highest being, is 
not the similitude of things, but rather the essential 
truth of their existence; their absolute and simple 
being is in him, and they are but its resemblances. 
The truth of all existence must be sought in the truth 
of the Word, which is such that it alone in some sense 
Hxists ; and in those things which are not in conform 
mity with it, but which are created through It and to 
its likeness, we discover the figure alone of their 
existence.f 

Without the world, would the Word therefore have 
no existence ? and as in the Word the highest being 
comprehends itself, is this same being without the 
Word inconceivable? (Numquid se ipsam not intelli- 
geret ?) Is then the consciousness of God dependant 
on the existence of the world ? By no means. The 
human mind is the image of the highest mind ; and as 

* Lib. i. c. X. Ilia autem forma rerum, quae in ejus ratione 
res creandas prsecedebat, quid a]iud est, quam rerum qusedam in 
ipsa ratione locutio ? veluti cum faber facturus aliquod suse artis 
opus, prius illud intra se dixit mentis conceptione. Mentis sive 
rationis locutionem hie intelligo, non cum voces rerum significa- 
tione cogitantur, sed cum res ipsae in mente conspicuuntur, etc. 

t Monolog. c. xxxi. Sic existendi Veritas intelligitur in verbo, 
cujus essentia sic summe est, ut quodammodo ilia sola sit; in bis 
vero, quae in ejus comparatione quodammodo non sunt— aliqua 
imitatione illius summae essentiae perpendatur. Satis itaque 
manifestum est, in verbo, per quod facta sunt omnia, non esse 
eorum similitudinem ; sed veram simplicemque essentiam; in 
factis vero non esse simplicem absolutamque essentiam; sed 
vene illius essentiae aliquam imitationem. 
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the former is conscious of itself, so also is the latter. 
As it knows itself eternally, so it eternally expresses 
itself in the Word, in which God ever knows himself; 
the Word, therefore^ is eternal, and God is ever con- 
scious of himself, whether we suppose other things 
to exist with him or not.* 

Yet as the highest mind of the Most High expresses 
itself in the Word, if he express the whole world, it is 
one and the same Word, in which he is conscious of 
himself and of the world.f Comprehending himselfr 
God is the creative power. In other words, the 
Father, beholding himself in the Son, is the condition 
of all created existence ; the Son is the m^ans of their 
being (not the middle term of the Arians between God 
and the world), since he is the eternal world, its idea 
and its truth. But how can the creative being (the 
Word) and the creature be comprehended in the same 
act ? The eternal and the temporal ? The immuta^ 
ble and the mutable? Perhaps because the Word is 
the highest wisdom and the highest thought, in whom 
is all that is created ; in the same manner as the work 
which is framed by some art, not only then when 
formed, but before and afler its formation, is always 
in the art one thing with the art itself. In other 

* Lib. i. c. xxxiL Summus ille spiritus, sicut est setemus, 
ita Sterne sui memor est, et intelligit se ad similitudinem mentis 
rationalis ; imo non ad ullius similitudinem, sedille principaliter, 
et mens rationalis ad ejus similitudinem. At si aeteme se intel- 
ligit, aeterne se dicit Si aeterne se dicit, steme est verbum ejus 
apud ipsum. Sive igiturille cogitatur nulla alia existente essen- 
tia, sive aliis existentibus, necesse est Verbum illius aetemum 
illi esse cum ipso. 

t Lib. i. c. xxxiii. Manifestum est quia verbi, quo se dicit 
(Pater) et Verbi, quo creaturam dicit, una substantia est 
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words — the idea of a work in the producing mind of 
the artificer is, when considered in itself^ the artificer^ 
in as far as he is an artificer; viewed in its living 
form, it is similar to the producing thought of the 
artificer, and exists, whatever may befall the perform- 
ance, as the infinite creature of an infinite mind. The 
eternal mind, therefore, as it expresses itself, ex- 
presses likewise all things. For, before they existed, 
during their existence, and when destroyed or in 
any way altered, they are always in him ; not what 
they are in themselves, but what he himself is. For 
in themselves they have but a perishable being, created 
after the imperishable idea ; but in him they are the 
prime being, and the essential first truth of their exist- 
ence. Hence it is not unreasonable that the mind of 
the Most High should in the same Word express itself 
and the united creation.* 

As the Word is consubstantial with the mind of the 
Most High, and possessed of all perfection, so whatever 
exists in the latter exists likewise in the former. 
Whatever* therefore, exists or does not exist, and in 
whatsoever manner it exists in itself, is in the Word life 
and truth. As, moreover, in God knowledge is the 
comprehension of himself, and he, as he knows himself, 
knows all things, and knows all since he expresses it 
(begets the Word), so in like manner all things live in 
the knowledge of the Son, in order that in him they 
may possess life and truth.f 

Hence it is equally evident how little man can com- 
prehend in what manner the world is known by the 
mind of the Most High ; for things are £$r different 
in our comprehension from what they are in them- 

• Lib. if c xxxiv. * f Lib. I c. xxxy. 
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selves. In themsdves they are in their substance^ 
in us they are in their representations. They are 
consequently in themselves far more perfect than in 
our comprehension. As, therefore, created things 
exist so much more in the knowledge of God than in 
themselves as the creating being surpasses the cre- 
ated, how can the human mind possibly comprehend, 
wherein exist the divine expression and comprehension, 
since our knowledge possesses not the (finite) truth of 
things, but merely the figure ?* 

To know and not to love is impossible. As, there- 
fore, the mind of the Most High knows itself in the 
Word, expressing itself therein, the love of the former 
towards the latter and of the latter towards the former 
necessarily arise. This love is the same in both, since 
they love themselves in proportion to their knowledge. 
The self-knowledge of the mind of the Most High is 
equal to and the same with his being, and consequently 
so is his love. Love is, therefore, the same as the 
Father and the Son ; in other words, the Holy Ghost 
is equal to both.f 

That this is so, reason confesses. But how ? It 
cannot tell. When consideration has fully convinced 
us that we cannot comprehend how God knows the 
world, we shall also be convinced that the maimer in 
which God knows and loves himself is equally beyond 
our comprehension. 

But how can this avowal of the incomprehensibility 
of God be reconciled with what has been said above ? 
If that whidi has been said is true, how can God be 
incomprehensible? and if he be incomprehensible, 

* Lib. i. c. zxxvi. 
t Proslog, c. xzxiii. Monol. c. xlix. 
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where is the truth of our former remarks ? It is as 
though we beheld an object in a glass or discoursed 
in figure. We see and do not see^ we speak and do not 
speak. For we cannot speak directly of God, but 
only in figures, derived from finite objects ; and this 
manner of discourse produces even in the human 
mind an impression different from the strict import of 
the words. We say God is wisdom ; the human mind 
being incompetent to express him who made all things 
Out of nothing : we say the being of God, whereas he 
is above every being. God is therefore incomprehensi- 
ble, since we speak of him merely by the help of objects 
which he is not, merely figuratively ; yet therein is 
no error, since there is a language of figures, through 
reason. Man is an image of God ; his words on God 
are therefore true in proportion as he is a true resem- 
blance. Thus do we reconcile the avowal that God is 
incomprehensible with the acknowledgment of the 
truth of what before has been laid down. 

Every finite being is by nature an image of God : 
the more perfect this image, the greater will be its 
knowledge of God. Hence the soul of man is most 
qualified to know God ; and the more the soul shall 
know itself the more truly will it know God ; and the 
more it neglects to consider itself the less will it be 
qualified to reflect on God. 

As man is conscious of God, and is capable of 
knowing and loving him, he perceives in himself the 
image of the threefold Deity. The love of God is 
his object; therefore he is immortal, since it is in- 
conceivable that God would annihilate the soul that 
loves him, thus destroying its love towards himself. 
The human soul will therefore never be robbed of its 
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life, since it will ever love life in itself. Loving this 
life, it will live for ever and in eternal happiness ; for^ 
loving the Most High, the Almighty, how can it be 
unhappy ? Wherein does felicity consist, if not in the 
enjoyment of God himself? To those who love him 
he bestows himself. Love can be repaid with nothing 
less — ^nothing less can satisfy the lover, can still his 
longing desires. God desires to be loved, to be sought 
for; what therefore can he give less than himself? 
Otherwise he would desire us to love him for some- 
thing that is not himself; that is, not to love him at 
all. Thus, therefore, man will be united with his God. 
What power can sever this union ? The felicity will 
be in proportion to the love, the love in proportion to 
the knowledge. " Tantum gaudebunt, quantum ama- 
bunt ; tantum amabunt, quantum cognoscent." 

This love can be obtained only by faith and by hope. 
Faith in God is an aspiration towards the highest 
being. Faith is dead, unless animated and fortified by 
love. A dead faith is essentially different from that 
which is animated: a dead faith is contented with 
receiving what is proposed for belief; an animated 
faith believes it in itself (credere quod credi debet ; 
credere in id quod credi debet). Without love, there- 
fore, no true faith can exist ; the latter must exercise 
itself in the former by works. Action indicates life; 
rightly, therefore, do we say, an active faith lives be- 
cause it has the life of love, and inactive faith has no 
life since it possesses not the life of love.* 

* Monolog. Lib. zzvii. Ergo quoniam aliquid operatur, inesse 
sibi yitam ; sine quk operari non valeret, ostendit, non absurde 
dicitur et operosa fides vivere, quia habet vitam dilectionis, sine 
qu& non operaretur ; et otiosa fides non vivere, quia caret vita 
dilectionis, cum qu4 non otiaretur. 
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IOn the origin, the nature, and the inheritance of ^' 
sin, and on freedom in relation to the divine fore- '^ ^2, 
knowledge and to grace, St. Anselm has the following 
observations. i ^ 

■ The words, '< what hast thou that thou hast not 
received ?" necessarily apply to all finite beings, con- 
sequently to the angels ; their existence and happiness 
they have received from God. But this difficulty will 
arise; if all good come from God, perseverance in 
good must have the same author. The good angels 
therefore persevere in good by the favour of God ; and 
therefore it would appear that the wicked angels fell 
from their felicity by the refusal of this favour. 
How, therefore, under this supposition, can they with 
justice be damned ? And yet we must believe that 
their punishment is just. Or, in general, how is evil 
possible ? If the will be originally good, how can it 
become depraved ? Does not the cause rest with God, 
since the will which he has bestowed has degenerated ? 
A wicked will is moreover a being. Is there therefore 
an evil being ? We acknowledge that all being'is from 
God. If evil be no being, how can punishment be 
inflicted on nothing ? How indeed can it be nothing, 
seeing it effects so much, produces such injury ? How 
can it be nothing, since we speak of it, which we cannot 
do of that which has no existence ? 

On the supposition that the good angels continued 
holy because God gave them perseverance, it is not a 
necessary consequence that the others fell because 
God refused them perseverance. Privation is not al- 
ways the cause of not receiving, but not receiving can 
be the cause of privation. This must be our solution, 
since this alone is consistent with the justice of God. 
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Bat we haye yet to shew how good can be lost. 
Finite beings can desire goodness and happiness. 
Were their will solely directed towards the latter^ they 
could neither be just nor unjust, for their nature 
would then impel them to that which their will de- 
nred. They necessarily aspired towards that which 
appears to them the greatest happiness ; they necessa* 
rily desired to resemble God. Finding this unattaina- 
ble» they would seek for some lower happiness. What- 
ever, therefore, they might seek to attain, they would 
act, following the impulse of necessity, neither wdl 
nor ill. 

Thus also is it when the will can be directed only 
towards good. It cannot but desire that which it is 
necessitated to desire ; it would not in consequence be 
just ; since the justice of a finite being is the desire 
of good on its own account, although it is capable of 
not feeling this desire. Hence the possibility of jus- 
tice presupposes a twofold will of justice and of happi- 
ness. God has, therefore, created man with the capa- 
city of desiring justice and happiness— or rather, with 
the possession of justice and happiness. The former 
must with the assistance of reason restrain the impulse 
of the latter, in such manner, that man by his desire 
of happiness may possess the power of offending, but 
by his desire of justice has not the will. 

The capability of sinning is consequently given 
with the capacity of aspiring after happiness, but this 
same capacity presupposes the possibility of persever- 
ing in justice. Sin owes its origin to the desire of an 
inordinate happiness. But from this we must not 
conclude that the sinful man was desirous of offend- 
ing, solely because he could no longer remain in jus- 
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tice; he fell from justice in consequence of his desire 
of happiness. The miser, for example^ when op* 
pressed with hunger, to obtain bread will part with 
his gold, not because he desires not his gold, but be- 
cause he is overpowered by the desire of bread, hj 
which desire alone he is induced to part with his 
money. 

Satan and man sinned by their desire to be like 
unto God. But how could they desire that which 
surpassed their comprehension ? Satan in particular, 
who well knew that none could be like unto God. 
How can his desire be reconciled with his know- 
ledge ? He wished not to be like to God in each par- 
ticular respect, but rather he wished to be his own 
law-giver, to be independent* But as this is the pro* 
perty of God, so is it equivalent to being like to God, 
though Satan did not wish to be God himself. From 
this explanation of the possible origin of evil, it is evi- 
dent that evil did not first arise from God's refusal of 
perseverance in good, but from the renunciation — 
the rejection of the command and will of God, by the 
will of another. 

In the rational creation, goodness and happiness 
are necessarily inseparable. Now the desire of good 
is goodness, since goodness consists in the proper di- 
rection of the will. But the desire of happiness is | 
not necessarily united with its possession, as each one 
may learn from himself; this desire of happiness c(m- 
tinues in man when the right direction of the will no 
longer exists. Hence the wicked man is of necessity 
unha{^y. Despising the happiness inseparable from 
virtue, he runs after a false felicity, and abandons 
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himself to vile phantoms, which as they are not the 
ohject of his creation, so they can never satiate his 
desires. 

What then is evil ? It has been said that God is 
the fountain of all justice^ and that man receives his 
justification from God, evidently that he may pre- 
serve it. 

What therefore is required from all men? To have 
justice. Where this is not, its absence will be felt* 
Evil then is the absence of justice^ the privation of 
good ; as, therefore, it is the mere absence of a quality, 
in itself it is nothing. Evil is a fault, a corruption 
(vitium et corruptio); but fault and corruption im- 
ply a being — in other words, diminution cannot exist 
except in regard to something. Were the being, 
therefore, entirely destroyed, evil would cease to exist. 
As, therefore, it is inconceivable except in relation to 
a (perishable) being, it is itself necessarily nothing. 
Blindness, for instance, is in itself nothing — it is merely 
the absence of sight, which may be easily demon- 
strated by observing, that we do not expect sight in a 
stone, since this is not in conformity with its nature. 
We, however, speak of blindness as we do of evil ; it 
is spoken of as something, though in reality it is no- 
thing. Hence we can speak of evil, although it be 
nothing. 

Evil also is incapable of action, and hence is proved 
its non-existence. We say indeed that robbery, sensu- 
ality, &c., are the works of evil. But these are the con- 
sequences of the absence of good, not the actions of a 
being. We may with strict propriety say, were jus- 
tice in this man, he would not rob. In like manner 
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It is correct to say^ his blindness cast him into the pit 
— that is, if he had had his sight he would not have 
fallen therein.* 

Hence it is evident, that through evil the will itself 
does not become evil. All that exists and acts is, in 
as far as it exists and acts, good. To render this ma- 
nifest, we must distinguish between the capacity and 
direction of the will. This power, as proceeding from i 
God, can never be evil; but if not united with justice, I _^ 
its direction (affectio) will be evil. Herein does all evil / 
consist. Neither the action which passes away, nor 
the deed which remains, is evil. The concupiscence 
called by the apostle the flesh is not evil, in as far as 
it exists ; but it is styled so, because existing in a ra- 
tional creature where it should not be found. The 
consent to concupiscence, not its sensation, is sinful 
(Non sentire, sed consentire). In the brute creation 
concupiscence is not evil, since in them it is natural. 
It is, therefore, evident, that through evil nothing real 
can be produced, since it is itself nothing.f 

God does not, however, inflict punishment for no- 
thing ; he punishes man for the absence of that which 
he ought to possess, his original justice ; he punishes 
his ingratitude, his destruction of the order of the uni- 
verse. J 

Original sin is the injustice which we receive at 
our birth, on account of Adam's disobedience. But 
injustice is but tjie absence of justice, since it, as well 
as all evil, is in itself nothing. Original sin is, there- 

* De Concept Virg, et Orig. Pecc. c. v. et de Casu Diaboli, 
which work contains the foregoing observations upon evil, 
t De Concept. Virg. et Orig. Pecc c. iv. 
t Lib. i. c. vi. 
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fate, our want of that justice implanted in Adam with 
reason. To the want of justice is necessarily united 
unhappiness.* St. Anselm considers justice a gra- 
tuitous gift separable from the nature of man. After 
the first sin^ therefore^ man is reduced to simple na- 
ture— -that is^ he possesses reason^ will^ &c.^ as they are 
without grace» these powers not becoming by original 
sin any thing different from what they are in thatn- 
selves. As it is through grace alcme that man can 
wish, perform, or know any thing really good, so the 
absence of justice must necessarily be accompanied by 
consequences the most fatal. 

But as evil is and can be only in the will, so original 
sin is not imparted by generation ; but with our concep- , 
tion is transmitted the necessity of receiving, when the 
soul becomes rational, its inheritance of (»riginal sin.f 

That those who are unconscious of having sinned 
Irith Adam should share in the effects of his guilt» 
cannot arise from their being men, nor from their 
being individuals — ^that is, either from their possessing 

* Lib. i. c. ill. Si omne peccatum est injustitta, et originale 
peccatum est peecatum, utique et est injustitia. Quod si ita 
est, et injustitia non est aliad quam absentia debitse justitis^ etc. 
C. xxni. Hoc peccatum quod originale dico, aliud intelligere ne- 
queo, nisiipsam factam per inobedientiam Adsejustitisedebitsenu- 
ditatem. This is the idea of original sin so warmly opposed by 
the reformers. Under the idea of sin they conceived not only 
privation of good, but also something positive, substantial. Witk 
tbem, evil was not nothing (nihil), but something (aliquid), 
afietpTia ivwofTTaroQ effrt. 

t Lib. L c. viL On account of this principle, etsi vitiosa con- 
eapiscentia generetur infans, etc., as well as on account of 
others, St. Anselm was severely reprehended. One of his 
friends wrote a beautiful apology, which may be found, Opp. 
fol.117. 
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human nature, or from their being distinct men; 
for thus sin ivould be unavoidable, to assert which 
would be the height of impiety. The cause^ therefore, 
is this : they are the descendants of sinful Adam. For 
as Adam was endowed not only with reason but 
with justice, so had he not sinned he would neces- 
sarily have propagated himself as he was ; with his 
reason he would have transmitted his justice to his 
posterity. But having sinned, he still propagated 
himself as he was, unjust. As therefore human na- 
ture (which then existed only in Adam^ since he [and 
his sinful wife] were then the only human beings) re- 
fused God his honour^ and of itself cannot acquire 
justice, the injustice of Adam, with its consequences — 
the punishment of sin — ^was transmitted to his pos- 
terity. Original sin is, however, of less magnitude 
than the sin of Adam. This is evid^it from the fol- 
lowing considerations. In Adam all mankind exists, in 
an anticipated reality ; in themselves they are but in- 
dividuals. In him they were as a mass ; in themselves 
they are as distinct persons. In him they were united 
to him as one ; in themselves they are separated from 
him. In him they were himself; in themselves they 
are themselves. In him they were all mankind ; but 
not as themselves, as individuals, as self-conscious be- 
ings, since they were not themselves.* 

Hence we perceive how from Adam, sin is trans- 
mitted to all mankind. Original sin may be called th6 
sin of nature, and such as are committed with con- 
sciousness may be called personal. As the personal 
sin of Adam was transferred to his nature^ so does the 

* L. i. c nu In illo ftierunt ille : in se sunt ipsi : fue- 

runt igitur in illo sed non ipsi ; quoniam nondum erant ipsi. 

I 
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sin of nature descend to the person. For that "whidi 
Adam performed as a person, he performed not yrith- 
out his nature. As a person he was Adam, by nature 
he was a man. By the person, therefore, nature was 
rendered sinful> since in Adam, man — that is» his na- 
ture — sinned. This distinction is necessary, for Adam 
sinned, not because he was man (by virtue of his 
human nature), but because he committed sin with 
his personal will* With us it is reversed. As Adam 
personally sinned and forfeited justice, and in conse* 
quence also his nature^ so does the poverty of nature 
descend to us^ since nature exists only in persons, and 
no person can subsist without his nature. In Adam 
the person robbed nature of justice; and wretched 
nature transmits her wretchedness to our persons. 
Nature^ therefore, is of herself without justice, which 
she can receive only from the grace of God. 

From this we perceive how essentially original sin 
differs from that of Adam; that which with him 
was personal, with us is natural. Yet none can ob- 
tain happiness but through the satisfaction of Jesus 
Christ.* 

There are many, who, sighing under the power of 
sin, complain of their want of freedom ; and others, 
who become indifferent on account of the divine fore- 
knowledge and predestination, thinking that the lot 

* Lib. i. c. zxiiL Est peceatum a nataift, et est peccatum a per- 
son&. Itaque quod est a person^, potest dieipersonale; quod 
autem a natui&, naturale, quod dicitur originale ; et sicut personale 
transit ad naturam ; ita naturale ad personam hoc modo. Quod 
Adam comedebat, hoc natura exigebat; quia ut hoc exigeret, sic 
creata erat. Quod vero de ligno vetito comedit, non hoc voluntas 
naturalis, sed personalis, hoc est, propria fecit : quod tamen egit 
' persona, non fecit sine natuiS. 
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of each one is already determined, be his actions -what 
they may. 

The loving solicitude of Anselm for his brethren, 
therefore, called forth some explanation of the nature 
of freedom, of its relation to grace and to the divine 
ibreknowledge* 

Freedom (libertas) consists not in the power of 
election between good and evil, for in this case God 
would not be free, as such a power would be incon- 
sistent with his nature; the definition of freedom 
must embrace that possessed by the Deity, still dis- 
tinguishing it from that enjoyed by man. This idea 
of freedom is also opposed^o the common acceptation^ 
according to which the most free are the most vir- 
tuous. But how can our freedom be increased by re- 
moving ourselves more distant from the choice of evil, 
if freedom consist in this equal power of election be- 
tween good and evil ? 

But if freedom consist not herein, is not man ne- 
cessitated to sin ? The first man sinned by his free- 
will (arbitrium), but not by the property of this will 
by which it is free — ^that is, not by the capacity it 
enjoyed of not sinning, but by its capacity of sinning, 
whereby he was not sustained in the freedom of inno- 
cence, nor abandoned to the slavery of sin. 

Freedom is essentially the power of persevering in 
good for the sake of good ; for assuredly man is gifted 
with freedom, in order to his perseverance in goodness, 
not to his degenerating into evil. The above defini- 
tion can alone, therefore, be true. Freedom implies 
the power of free action ; since no external necessity 
can cause us to abandon goodness. The will is then 
only subdued by itself, when to goodness it sacrifices 
happiness; and we speak but of appearances, when 
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we say an object has conquered the will. God cannot 
rob man of his desire of good, since this desire is the 
desire of the will of God ; God, therefore, would not 
wish that which he does wish, could he rob man of his 
righteousness. We can, then, preserve our upright- 
ness of will, and are therefore essentially free* Nei- 
ther is this freedom lost by the sinner. Yet is there 
a difference between the freedom of the sinful and that 
of the just man. At his creation, m^n received righte* 
ousness, which he was t.o preserve by his freedom; 
but having lost it, he can no longer preserve it, and 
exercise himself {actu) in it. The capacity, however, 
to preserve it still abides in his rational nature. To 
render this evident : we possess not that freedom which 
of itself can perform a good deed<»this we can per- 
form solely through God. We possess, however^ a 
capacity for this action; since, even afler sin, our 
rational nature still retains this capacity. Thus, to carry 
any design into effect, we depend on the fulfilment 
of certain conditions ; but the capacity exists indepen- 
dently of these conditions. Do we wish to behold 4 
mountain, we must be in the neighbourhood of this 
mountain ; light is also indispensable, and nothing must 
intervene between our sight and the object. Under 
these conditions, the mountain is beheld ; without 
them, the capacity indeed for beholding it still re- 
mains, though it be liidden from our sight. Thus is 
it with freedom. Hence we perceive wherein the 
divine freedom differs from that of man, and wherein 
they are one. The freedom of God is absolute (a se), 
neither created nor bestowed ; it can never be a mere 
capacity — ^it is always in action.* 

St. Anselm thus continues. Before his fall, man 

* De Libero Arbitrio, c. ii. — iv, xiii. 
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-was really free; with capacity, however, of forfeiting 
that freedom by his own crime. After his fall, the 
case is reversed — he is really (actu) without freedom, 
but still has the capacity of recovering it. But this 
mere liberty of election cannot be honoured with 
the noble title of freedom. For it is only since our 
fall that freedom has degenerated into power of elec- 
tion; so that it does not adopt good, unless when 
assisted by grace, and even witH this assistance is^ 
only placed in the possibility of so doing. Hence, 
says St. Anselm, shines forth the harmony between 
freedom and grace. Man, as the church teaches, is 
justified solely by freedom and grace. What, then, is 
justification ? It is the love of good for its own sake. 
This good, according to St. Anselm, is Grod. Man is, 
therefore, not justified by orthodox faith, or by cor- 
rectness of understanding, unless his will desire what 
is right. Indeed, without this will we cannot have a 
true faith. Good must, moreover, be loved for its own 
sake ; otherwise it is not good, but some other object 
that is loved. Freedom, therefore, consists in the 
capacity of preserving the goodness of the will for the 
sake of its goodness. Hence we say, that without , 
freedom, righteousness could not be our property.* 

It remains only to shew that grace is requisite for 
justification, and the compatibility of freedom and 
grace will be established. The will, unless good, cannot 
desire goodness. The will is not good in consequence 
of its desiring goodness, but this desire proceeds from 
its goodciess. The eye is not sound because it sees 
distinctly, but it sees distinctly in consequence of its 
soundness. Thus the desire of good presupposes the 

* De Concord. Pres. Dei cum Lib. Arbit. qu. iii. c. ii. 
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goodness of the being. But no creature can confer 
this goodness on itself; it would either bestow it wil- 
lingly or unwillingly. But we have already shewn, 
that unless itself good, it cannot desire good ; and it 
is unreasonable to suppose that, not desiring good, it 
should obtain it. The creature, therefore, can in no 
way confer goodness on itself; it must, therefore, ne- 
cessarily receive it through grace. Goodness, however, 
can, as we have already shewn, be preserved by the 
will ; and as in this consists freedom, the consistence 
of grace with freedom is demonstrated. 

As man did not from himself receive his original 
justification, so for the same reason can he neither of 
himself i^ecover it when lost. As, therefore, it was God 
who conferred it originally, so it is God who must 
restore it in befitting season.* 
y , I W^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^^® foreknowledge of God destroy the 
free action of man ; since this freedom of action 'ex- 
cludes necessity, whereas what God foresees must ne- 
cessarily take place ? We must first observe, that it is 
not merely said that God foresees; but, moreover, that 
he foresees what will happen with freedom — what will 
consequently be free. Should you reply, that as God 
foresees all things, and that what he foresees neces- 
<jirily takes place ; therefore, if I commit sin, I do it 
of necessity, and if I refrain from sin, it is by the same 
necQSsity : it must furthermore be observed, that God 
not only foresees that you will sin, but also that you 
will sin without necessity. 

We must distinguish between two separate necessi- 
t^psi. One that precedes actions ; another which fol- 

* De Libero Arbit. c. x. de Concord. Praes. Dei <;um Lib. 
Arbit..qu. iil c. iii. 
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lows them (hie sequitur necessitas rei positionem^ non 
prsecedit). This distioction will be made clear by an 
example. The proposition^ '< that wood is white," is 
very different from the assertion, '* that white wood is 
white;" for all wood is not necessarily white; but 
that wood is necessarily white which has the proper- 
ties of whiteness, for it cannot at the same time be 
white and not white. The necessity of existence ac* 
companying an action is foreseen by God, since he 
foresees that alone which really is. God, therefore, 
necessarily foresees it; for, as a real action, it may 
either exist or not exist. But as it will exist — for that 
which will take place cannot at the same time not 
take place — God necessarily foresees it. His foresight, 
therefore, does not cause, but is caused by, the action. 
Before he wills, man is capable of not willing, an ac- 
tion ; but having once willed, he is deprived of the 
power. This necessity in freedom is foreseen by God, 
and thus is his necessary foresight reconciled with our 
freedom of action. Under different respects, the same 
action is therefore both necessary .and free: free in 
regard to man, since he could have acted otherwise ; 
necessary in regard to (rod, since whatever exists he 
must of necessity know. 

This compatibility of the necessity of all actions in 
God, and of their freedom in man, will appear from 
the following observations. It cannot be strictly said 
that God foresees any thing; since in God there is 
neither past nor future, but one eternal present. What- 
ever, according to our views, has happened, is hap- 
pening, or will happen, is in God included in one 
eternal, unchangeable present. As, therefore, things 
in their eternal existence in God arc so far different 
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Ifrom what they are in time, so also can that be fVee in 
/time which is necessary in God. As that same object 
which in our estimation exists not at a certain period, 
exists nevertheless in eternity; as many things exist 
with us in time, which have no existence in eternity — 
(we shall presently see what St. Anselm here means) — 
so can an object be mutable in time, which is immu- 
table in eternity. For that an object should be mutable 
in time (by the freedom of man), which is immutable in 
eternity, is certainly not more inconsistent than in a 
certain period tahave no existence, and yet to exist in 
eternity. Thus the free action of man is in no way 
destroyed by the foresight of God ; it is a consequence 
of the power of eternity, which embraces all time, and 
all that is contained by time. (An allusion to Romans, 
viii. 18—30.) 
^WC But from this we must not conclude that it is from 

objects God first receives his knowledge, for thus these 
objects would exist before his knowledge, and not 
through it ; where^ it is from it^ they derive their 
existence (a Dei scientist sumunt essentiam). But here 
a fresh difficulty will arise. If it be through his know- 
ledge that objects exist, is he not the author of evil ? 
INo; goodness, which is justice, alone exists; evil, 
which is injustice, has no existence. Injustice is no 
'^^ quality, no action, no being ; it is, as we have before 

observed, the mere absence of justice in the will, in 
which it should exist. God, therefore, by his being, 
does not effect evil, which does not exist. 

In a certain acceptation, God does indeed effect both 
good and just, as well as evil and unjust works. In 
the former, he is the author of both their existence 
and justice ; but in the latter, solely of their existence. 
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not of llieir injustice. As, tiierefore^ a bad action is 
something merely because it exists, not because it is 
bad — since evil is nothings and God effects that only 
which really is — he cannot be the author of a bad ac- 
tion. God is also the author of the will^ but only in« 
asmuch as it exists and is good not evil, since evil 
is nothing. As^ therefore^ God by his knowledge is 
merely the author of the existence 'and of the goodness 
of objects ; so this his knowledge^ virhich causes their 
existence, does not include eviL When, therefore, it 
18 said all things exist solely through the knowledge of 
God, evil cannot be comprehended. It only remains 
to be observed, that what is true of the divine fore- 
knowledge, may also be applied to predestination ; if 
the former destroy not freedom, so neither does the 
latter.* 

We will here dose our considerations on the scho- 
lastics of St. Anselm. Among his many other noble 
productions which we might wish to notice, his " Trea- 
tise on the Doctrine of the Satisfaction of Christ" 
would claim our first attention, especially as this trea- 
tise has been but little understood. In the preceding 
pages we have frequently given the mere result of the 
arguments adduced by St. Anselm, but by no means 
the characteristic development in which he has dis- 
played them ; and yet it is herein that his superiority is 
frequently most conspicuous, and* that his solidity and 
theological acumen are most to be admired. My object, 
however, will have been fully accomplished, should I 
have succeeded in ejecting a change in the judgment 
of some upon a period in the history of Christian 

* De Concord. Praes. Dei cum Lib. Arbit qu. i. c. i.— v. qu. 
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theology which may justly lay claim to an acquired 
fundamental knowledge ; and should I have excited in 
others a desire to share in the costly treasures concealed 
in scholastic literature, and to treat philosophically the 
dogmas of Christianity. , 






THE END. 
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